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Hours before D-Day, 1944, 
Gis of an armored unit 

check rations and stores 

in preparation for the 

short but momentous voyage 
to the Normandy beaches. 

On page 18 of this issue 

Pvt Irwin Spandau tells 

his own story of that 

terrible day on the beach 

at Bloody Omaha. It was 

from here, Portland 

Harbour, Dorset, that he set out. 
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SANTA CRUZ 1942 


With Henderson Field the key, 70 American and Japanese ships 
and nearly 400 aircraft clashed in unrelenting conflict 


In 1942, the seemingly unstoppable expansion of Japanese 
imperialism threatened to engulf the whole of SE Asia and 
even Australia. American forces in the Pacific fought 
desperately to stem the tide. The Battle of the Santa Cruz 
Islands was of vital importance. There was no clear victor at 
the time but it was to significantly affect the war in the 
Pacific. Why? 

Between May and October 1942 a series of four naval/air 
battles in the western Pacific established that the aircraft 
carrier had replaced the battleship’s supremacy in the world’s 
fleets. The battleship era was by no means completely 
finished and a number of vital battleship actions were still 
to be fought, but the aircraft-carrier had become the linch- 
pin of the fleet. The battleship and every other type of war- 
ship were now its subordinates. This change vastly increased 
the potential of seapower. The ability of the battleship to 
influence a war directly was limited to a score of miles—the 
range of its guns. But the carrier was a far more flexible 
weapon—able to strike over hundreds of miles and influence 
events over huge areas. 

The strategic problems which the two sides faced were 
very similar, Guadalcanal lay at the end of a long and difficult 
line of communication and competed with other areas for 
scarce resources. The Japanese were very slow to realise 
the island’s importance, giving more priority to the war in 
China and the threat of a war with Russia. The Imperial Navy 
therefore was forced to make do with the troops already in 
the SW Pacific. On the American side, Guadalcanal had to 
compete with the Battle of the Atlantic and the need to 
supply Russia. And preparations were reaching a climax for 
the Operation Torch landings in North Africa. It was not 
surprising that the Marines on Guadalcanal were soon 
thinking of themselves as a forgotten army. 

After several months of fierce fighting neither side 
wanted to risk their depleted fleets without the certainty of 
decisive victory, The Japanese chose to wear their enemy 
down until they could re-establish an effective superiority. 
The waters between the American base at Espiritu Santo, in 
the New Hebrides islands, and the Solomons were so heavily 
patrolled by Japanese submarines that the area was dubbed 
‘Torpedo Junction’, Henderson Field, near Lunga Point, 
was in the possession of the Americans. They took advan- 
tage of this to control the waters around Guadalcanal during 
daylight. 

A pattern of operations was soon established. American 
convoys delivered supplies from Espiritu Santo to their 
garrison while day lasted, but withdrew at night-fall. Under 
the cover of darkness the ‘Tokyo Express’ of Japanese 
troop-carrying destroyers and cruisers would rush down 
‘the Slot’ to land stores and reinforcements or bombard the 
American positions, But they would have to leave in a hurry 
in order to be out of range of avenging aircraft from 


Henderson Field before daybreak. Thus neither side was 
able to achieve a superiority in ground forces on the island, 
The Japanese were particularly short of supplies, rather than 
men. They had few landing craft and had to rely on fast 
destroyers and small boats. The Americans found fuel for 
Henderson's aircraft their greatest problem. 

A series of skirmishes, and minor battles established the 
Japanese superiority in night fighting and turned the water 
north of Guadalcanal into a wreck-strewn ‘lronbottom 
Sound’. An attempt by the Japanese to force through a 
larger convoy than usual resulted in another carrier battle on 
24 August. 

The honors of the Battle of the Eastern Solomons were 
fairly evenly shared. A Japanese light carrier, the Ryujo, was 
lost. The American carrier Enterprise was damaged and had 
to return to Pearl Harbor. The next weeks saw several 
successes for the Japanese policy of attrition. The carrier 
Wasp was sunk and the carrier Saratoga and the battleship 
North Carolina damaged. At one time the Americans had 
only one carrier in the Guadalcanal area. Better news for the 
Americans came with the Battle of Cape Esperance on 11 
October when a Japanese cruiser force was severely 
damaged in a night action. 

By this time the Japanese had decided to break the stale- 
mate on Guadalcanal, which was also delaying the progress 
of the New Guinea campaign. In mid-September Imperial 
Army and Navy Staffs agreed that: ‘After reinforcement of 
Army forces has been completed, Army and Navy forces 
will combine and in one action attack and retake Guadal- 


‘Pugnacious and determined’ characterises Vice Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Commander, South Pacific Area. 
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Naval battles сап be confusing, but at Santa Cruz air-strikes by both sides must be added in two dimensions. 


canal Island airfield. During this operation the Navy will 
take all necessary action to halt the efforts of the enemy to 
augment his forces in the Solomons area.’ The capture of 
the airfield was left to the Army. After its experience at 
Midway, the Navy was apparently chary of risking a major 
battle while the enemy had the use of an ‘unsinkable 
aircraft carrier-—Henderson Field. During October the ‘Tokyo 
Express’ increased its work, with heavy bombardments of 
Henderson Field and other American positions. It brought 
the Japanese strength on the island up to 20,000 men. 

The Americans were fully aware of their own danger. On 
15 October Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, C-in-C in the 
Pacific, considered that his forces could not control the sea. 
Supplying American positions could be done, but only at 
great military cost. By 18 October Vice Admiral William F. 
Halsey had been appointed to succeed Vice Admiral Robert 
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L. Ghormley as Comsopac (Commander, South Pacific 
Area). Halsey’s reputation in the Pacific was second to 
none. He had commanded the carrier task forces which had 
first struck back at the all-conquering Japanese and in 
particular had commanded the group from which the 
Doolittle Raid on Tokyo was launched. His strategy was 
‘Kill Japs ! Kill more Japs !' At last, with the Torch convoy оп 
its way, Washington was prepared to increase its support of 
the South Pacific operations. 

The Japanese had planned to capture Henderson Field on 
21 October, but the unexpected strength of the American 
garrison (which rose to over 23,000 Marines and Gls) 
caused them to postpone the attack until 23 October. The 
delay did not do them much good. They lost over 2,000 men 
and all their tanks. However on the 24th Admiral Isokuru 
Yamamoto, the Japanese naval C-in-C, warned his military 
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UNITED STATES SOUTH PACIFIC FORCE 


Comsopac 
TASK FORCE 16 
Aircraft Carrier (1) 
83 aircraft 


Battleship (1) 
Cruisers (2) 
Destroyers (8) 


TASK FORCE 17 
Aircraft Carrier (1) 
88 aircraft 


Cruisers (4) 


Destroyers (6) 


Total ships 23 warships 


Vice-Adm. Halsey 


Rear-Adm. Kinkaid 
Enterprise; Air Group 10 
34 F4F-4 Grumman Wildcats 
36 SBD-3 Douglas Dauntless 
dive bombers 


13 TBF-1 Grumman Avenger 
torpedo bombers 

South Dakota 

Portland San Juan (AA) 
Porter Mahan Cushing 
Preston Smith Maury 
Conyngham Shaw 


Rear-Adm. Murray 
Hornet; Air Group 8 
36 F4F-436-SBD-3 
16 TBF-1 


Northampton Pensacola 
San Diego Juneau (AA) 


Morris Anderson Hughes 
Mustin Russell Barton 


Total aircraft = 171 


JAPANESE COMBINED FLEET 


C-in-C (at Truk) 


ADVANCE FORCE 
Cruisers (5) 


Destroyers (6) 


Air Group 
Aircraft Carrier (1) 
55 aircraft 


Destroyers (2) 
Support Group 
Battleships (2) 
Destroyers (6) 


STRIKING FORCE 
Carrier Group 
Aircraft Carriers (3) 
61 aircraft 

72 aircraft 


24 aircraft 
Cruîsers (1) 
Destroyers (8) 


Vanguard Group 
Battleships (2) 
Cruisers (4) 


Destroyers (7) 


Total ships 


Total aircraft 212 


47 warships 


Adm. Yamamoto in Yamato 


Vice-Adm. Kondo 
Atago Takao Myoko Mayo 
Isuzu 

Naganami Makinami Takanamî 
Umikaze Kawakaze Suzukaze 
Rear-Adm. Kakuta 

Junyo 

24 Mitsubishi AM (‘Zeke’) 
Zero fighters 

21 Aichi ОЗА (МаГ) 

dive bombers 

10 Nakajima BSN ( Kate’) 
torpedo bombers 

Kuroshio Hayashio 

Vice-Adm. Kurita 

Kongo Haruna 

Samidare Yudachi Harusame 
Oyashio Kagero Murasame 


Vice-Adm. Nagumo 


Shokaku 18 ‘Zeke’ 20 ‘Val’ 
23 ‘Kate’ 

Zuikaku 27 ‘Zeke’ 27 ‘Val’ 

18 ‘Kate’ 

Zuiho 18 ‘Zeke’ 6 ‘Kate’ 
Kumano 

Amatsukaze Hatsukaze 
Tokitsukaze Yukikaze 

Arashi Maikaze Teruzuki 
Hamamaze 

Rear-Adm. Abe 

Hiei Kirishima 

Nagara Tone Chikuma 

Suzuya 

Kazagumo Makigumo Yugumo 
Akigumo Tanikaze Urakaze 
Isokaze 


colleagues that the fleet, which had been at sea since 11 
October, was running dangerously short of fuel and would 
soon have to withdraw. The attacks on Henderson Field 
therefore continued and a false report of victory in the early 
hours of 25 October brought the Japanese fleet hurrying 
south, only to reverse their course as soon as the report was 
denied, At 1200, two Japanese carriers were spotted by a 
Catalina flying boat but they immediately turned away and 
so avoided the search aircraft of the American carriers. 

Another night of doubt and indecision followed for both 
fleets. On land the Japanese mounted another attack, but 
were eventually forced to admit defeat. The first part of the 
Japanese plan had failed. The outcome of the land attack 
was so uncertain that the units of their fleet had been drawn 
much farther south than intended. On the night of 25/26 
October elements of the Japanese navy were twice sighted 
and attacked by Catalinas. In his headquarters at Noumea, 
in New Caledonia, Admiral Halsey was in no doubt what his 
orders to his commanders at sea should be: ‘Attack— 
Repeat—Attack !' 

The exact composition of the two fleets is shown in the 
tables. Task Force 64, led by Rear Admiral Willis A. Lee, in 
Washington, was responsible for protecting Guadalcanal 
from night bombardments and operated independently 
throughout the battle. During the night of 25/26 October, 
the battleship Washington was patrolling west of Savo 
Island. Task Force 16, under Rear Admiral Thomas С. 
Kinkaid, was based on the carrier Enterprise. Rear Admiral 
George D. Murray commanded Task Force 17 from the 
carrier Hornet. 


Veterans of the Pacific war 

Enterprise and Hornet were sister-ships, completed in 
1938 and 1941 respectively. In October 1942 they were the 
last word in carrier design and represented the fruits of the 
USN’s inter-war experience of aircraft carriers. With a 
displacement of 19,000 tons (Enterprise) and 20,000 tons 
(Hornet) they were capable of speeds up to 34 knots and 
could operate between 80 and 100 planes. Both ships were 
veterans of the Pacific war, having worked together on the 
Doolittle Raid to Tokyo and at Midway. 

The battleship South Dakota of Task Force 16 was one of 
a new generation of fast ships. With a displacement of 
35,000 tons, she was capable of 28 knots and had a main 
armament of nine 16in guns. She was fresh from Pearl 
Harbor where her AA guns had been increased to include 
68 of the new 40mms in quadruple mounts and 78 20mm 
guns. Captain Thomas L. Gatch, her commander, neglecting 
the conventional ‘bull’, had concentrated on gunnery 
practice. The battle that followed proved that he had made a 
trained and efficient fighting team of his inexperienced 
ship's company. 

The Japanese divided their fleet into a number of smaller 
units as well, but on principles which differed significantly 
from those of the Americans. The two main elements were 
the Advance Force, under Vice Admiral Nobutake Kondo, 
in Atago, and the Striking Force under Vice Admiral Chuichi 
Nagumo. The Advance Force was intended for the close 
support of the troops on Guadalcanal and had been respon- 
sible for most of the night bombardments of the American 
positions during October. On 26 October it consisted of 
two battleships, four heavy cruisers and a destroyer screen. 
Originally two carriers had provided air cover, but Hiyo had 
developed engine trouble and had been forced to return to 
Truk on 22 October. This left only her sister ship Junyo, 
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completed as recently as May. Both ships were converted 
passenger liner hulls. For their size, 24,000 tons, they carried 
a small complement of aircraft, just over 50, and were 
underpowered, being capable of only 254 knots. 

The Striking Force to deal with any major interference by 
the American fleet, was sub-divided into a Carrier Group 
under Nagumo, of three aircraft carriers and their screen 
and a Vanguard Force under Rear Admiral Hiroaki Abe of 
two battleships, three heavy cruisers and a destroyer screen. 
The carriers Shokaku and Zuikaku were sister-ships, 
designed as fleet carriers to work with the Yamato-class 
super-battleships. They displaced 25,000 tons, but with 
engines capable of 160,000 SHP they had a speed of 34 
knots. Able to handle air groups of over 80 planes, they had 
operated together at Pearl Harbor and the Coral Sea 
Damage in the latter battle ensured that they missed Midway. 
Zuiho was a light carrier, originally designed as a submarine 
tender. Displacing 11,000 tons, she could reach 28 knots 
with up to 30 aircraft. 

The Japanese practice of dividing their fleets into sections 
has been criticised. The fault lay not so much in the division 
itself but the way in which it was done. By separating the 
individual parts too much and dividing their carriers between 
the parts they generally ensured that only a fraction of their 
available carrier strength would be able to intervene in any 
battle. This happened at Midway and, to a lesser extent, at 
Santa Cruz. Within the main divisions of the fleet, the 
carriers operated as a unit, but without the support of other 
types of ship, save destroyers. Although this made it easier 
to co-ordinate aircraft operations, it meant that the carriers 
were exposed to air attack. 

Once their carriers were sighted, all the Japanese eggs 
were in one basket. And they lacked the fearsome AA fire of 
the Americans. At Midway four Japanese carriers were 
caught together and three were sunk. The fourth escaped 
temporarily because of a fortuitous rainstorm. On the other 
hand the Japanese, although they sighted one American 
carrier group at Midway, remained ignorant for a long time 


of the presence of another, stronger, group. A further 
Japanese disadvantage was that their carriers had restricted 
bridges and limited radio facilities. This made them unsuit- 
able as flag-ships, yet they had to be used as such. 

First light on 26 October came shortly after 0500, revealing 
a fine day, with just enough cloud in the sky to conceal a 
dive-bomber attack. The American carriers were by then 
north of the Santa Cruz Islands. They chose to approach 
Guadalcanal from that direction rather than risk encoun- 
tering Japanese submarine patrols in Torpedo Junction. 
Their course was north-westerly and less than 200 miles 
ahead of them were the Japanese forces in a triangular 
formation. The Vanguard Group of the Japanese Striking 
Force was leading the carriers by 60 miles. One hundred 
miles to the west was the Advanced Force, with the carrier 
Junyo maneuvering independently even farther west. The 
Japanese forces were all steering northwards. Both sides 
were aware that the enemy's carriers were at sea, but neither 
knew the other's exact location. Delays in transmission 
meant that Kinkaid had not received the report of the 
Catalina which had attacked Zuikaku during the night. This 
was unfortunate because the overwhelming advantage in 
carrier battles went to the side which struck first. Kinkaid 
ordered an aircraft search from Enterprise. Sixteen Dauntless 
dive bombers took off. Each was armed with а 50016 bomb. 
They fanned in pairs to the north and west. One group saw 
a ‘Kate’ torpedo bomber on a similar mission and at 0617 
the Vanguard Group, led by Admiral Abe, was sighted. 
There was no sign of the carriers until 0650. The first pair of 
scouts could not break through the fighter patrols. Then at 
0740 another pair, having heard the sighting report and 
altered course, made an unobserved approach, They attacked 
the light carrier Zu/ho and both scored a hit. A 50ft hole in 
the flight deck made the carrier useless. But it was too late 
to prevent a strike taking off. 

The ‘Kate’ spotted by Enterprise's aircraft had identified a 
carrier task force at 0658. At 0700 a 65-strong force of 
‘Zekes’, ‘Kates’ and ‘Vals’ flew off and another group was 
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г> The signal bridge of 
the Hornet, left a pile 

of scorched and twisted 
steel after а suicide 

dive by a crippled 
Japanese plane. But it 
was not long before the 
true Kamikaze suicide 
squads took to the air to 
throw their lives away 

in cold and deliberate 
self-destruction, flying 
in aircraft that carried 
only enough fuel to get 
them to their targets. 

| Top ship in this 
interesting photograph 

is the USS South Dakota, 
35,000-ton battleship, 
which had been hit on 
the corner of the forward 
triple 16in gun-turret 
during the battle of Santa 
Cruz. Splinters from the 
bomb wounded the ship's 
commander, Capt. Gatch, 
as he stood on the bridge. 
No, 2 turret is depressed 
as the guns are overhauled 
before the Guadalcanal 
battle to come. The 680ft 
long battleship is lying 
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soon being ranged. The American carriers did nothing about 
their sighting reports until 0720. Even then, the attack was 
not co-ordinated. At 0730 15 Dauntless, six Avenger 
torpedo bombers and eight Wildcat fighters left Hornet. 
Enterprise’s first strike consisted of eight Avengers and 
eight Wildcats and only three Dauntlesses. The carrier was 
by now critically short of dive bombers. Six had not returned 
from the previous evening's attempt to find the Japanese 
carriers, six more were on anti-submarine patrol, and the 16 
scouts had not yet соте back. The Enterprise's strike flew 
off at 0800 and was followed at 0815 by Hornet's second 
strike—nine Dauntlesses, nine Avengers and seven Wild- 
cats. With their targets nearly 200 miles away there was 
neither time nor fuel for the aircraft to circle the carriers until 
a concentrated strike could be built up. Squadrons flew іп a 
long-drawn-out gaggle. As they flew they passed the 
incoming Japanese strike, Some Japanese fighters left their 
convoy to attack the Enterprise group. Four Wildcat and 
four Avengers were either shot down or severely damaged 
and forced back to the carrier. The size of the Enterprise's 
strike had been halved at a cost of only three ‘Zekes’. 

The American fleet was expecting the Japanese strike. 
Every possible step was taken to avoid a disastrous carrier 
fire, such as that which had destroyed the Lexington at the 
Coral Sea. Aircraft were secured in the hangar deck, 
aviation fuel lines were filled with carbon dioxide and 
damage control parties were on constant alert. Speed was 
maintained at 28 knots and around the carriers their escorts 
were poised to provide massive AA fire. 

The first line of defense was the 38 Wildcats of the 
combat air patrol (CAP). This was directed from the Enter- 
prise. But the officer in charge was new to his job, having 
recently replaced a Midway veteran whom Halsey had 
taken to Noumea. For some time the fighter-direction team 
could not distinguish between the American and Japanese 
air groups on their cluttered radar screens. It was 0857 
before a clear picture emerged. The CAP was too near the 
fleet, and too late—only 10 miles out at 0906. Although the 
Wildcats claimed some victims, neither they nor the 
American gunners could break the co-ordination of the 
Japanese attack. 

At about 0900 Enterprise's group was hidden by a rain 
squall. This left Hornet—lacking the close support of a 
battleship like South Dakota—to face the full might of the 
Japanese attack alone. ‘Val’ dive bombers began the 
assault, scoring one hit and two near-misses. The squadron 
commander, his plane having been hit, made no attempt to 
drop his bombs but kept on diving. The ‘Val’ bounced off 
the carrier's funnel and burnt through the flight-deck. The 
dive-bombers suffered heavily, but their attack covered the 
approach of a squadron of ‘Kate’ torpedo bombers from 
astern. Two torpedoes crashed into Hornet's engine-rooms 
and she slowed to a halt under a pall of black smoke. A 
sitting target, Hornet was hit by three more bombs and then 
a burning ‘Kate’ made a suicide run into the ship's port side. 
It was all over in 10 minutes. The Japanese had lost 25 
planes, but the once-formidable Hornet was a listing, 
blazing wreck. 

Meanwhile the American air groups were approaching 
the Japanese fleet. But their straggling formation had been 
disturbed by the fighters. They were unable to deliver a 
united attack, or even find the same target. Fifteen Daunt- 
lesses from Hornet led the attack. The first wave of defending 
fighters was kept at bay by their escorting Wildcats but the 
Dauntlesses were then left without protection. At 0930 
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Shokaku and Zuiho appeared below and the main Japanese 
CAP above. Even so, 11 bombers got through and scored 
between three and six hits on Shokaku. The 1,000Ib bombs 
tore her flight-deck apart and started a tremendous blaze in 
the hangar. But there were no torpedo bombers to finish the 
job. Hornet's Avengers had lost touch with the rest of the 
strike and so Shokaku and Zuiho went unmolested as they 
limped towards Truk. The Avengers made contact with Abe's 
Vanguard Group, but they were so short of fuel that they 
could not continue to search for the carriers. At 0930 they 
made an unsuccessful attack on the cruiser Suzuya. The 
rest of the American aircraft also missed the carriers and 
attacked Abe's group. Hornet's second wave damaged the 
cruiser Chikuma but Enterprise's aircraft had no luck at all, 

As the American aircraft turned for home the result of the 
battle was still very much in the balance. Two Japanese 
carriers were out of action, but the second strike from 
Shokaku and Zuikaku had not yet attacked. Zuikaku was 
ready to gather up the survivors of all three carriers and 
prepare another strike. Junyo was hurrying westwards and, 
as Nagumo’s flagship Shokaku was out of action, he trans- 
ferred command of flying operations to Rear Admiral 
Kakuji Kakuta on board Junyo. She was still more than 300 
miles from the American task forces. Even so, Kakuta 
ordered a strike to commence. Her aircraft were to land on 
Zuikaku or Shokaku after the attack. 

On the American side, Hornet's fires had been brought 
under control, although at one stage the order to abandon 
ship had been given, By 1005 the 9,050-ton cruiser 
Northampton was ready to begin towing the carrier when 
an unsuccessful .attack by a stray ‘Val’ disrupted operations. 

Although Task Force 16 had not yet been attacked, it was 
the scene of increasing confusion. Overhead were stacked 
the surviving aircraft from both carriers. They were by now 
nearing the end of their fuel. At 1002 the destroyer Porter 
was torpedoed by a Japanese submarine while picking up 
the crew of a crashed aircraft. The Porter was so badly 
damaged that she had to be sunk by gunfire, her crew 
transferring to another destroyer, Shaw. A submarine was 
the last thing which any carrier wanted to encounter while 
forced to keep a straight course for aircraft to land. 

Then (almost as soon as the landings started) the second 
Japanese strike was detected on the South Dakota's radar. 
Enterprise suspended operations and prepared to defend 
herself. Fortunately this attack was not so well co-ordinated 
as that on Hornet. The dive-bombers arrived 20 minutes 
before the torpedo-bombers and were met by the heaviest 
AA fire yet seen in the Pacific War. South Dakota, only 
1,000 yards from Enterprise, showed to perfection her crew's 
gunnery skills. She shot down 26 ‘Vals’, Enterprise claimed 
another seven. But two bombs found their mark, damaging 
the flight deck and starting fresh fires in the hangar. But the 
torpedo-bombers were too far behind to deliver the final 
blow. 

When they finally arrived they were attacked by the 
combat air patrol. One Wildcat pilot, Lieutenant Vejtasa, 
shot down six before he ran out of ammunition, About 14 
‘Kates’ got through to the Task Force. Five of these were 
destroyed by AA fire. Then the surviving Japanese moved 
in on the luckless Enterprise, attacking on both sides, Full- 
speed maneuvering by her captain once more saved the 
carrier. One ‘Kate’ did not even try to launch its torpedo, but 
dived straight onto the forecastle of the destroyer Smith. 
The blazing ship used South Dakota's wake to douse her 
fires and so survived the battle. 


GRUMMAN ‘WILDCAT’ F4F-4 


A Grumman ‘Wildcat’ F4F-4 
Engine One Pratt and Whitney R1830 radial 
giving 1,200hp 
Armament Six .5in Browning MGs; 2 100/b bombs 
Span 38ft 
Length 28ft іп 
Height 9ft 24in 
Range 770 miles (1,239k) 
Speed 318mph (512kh) 


MITSUBISHI A6M2 ZERO 


V Mitsubishi A6M2 Zero 

Engine One Nakajima NK1C Sakae 12, 14-cylinder 
radial 

Armament Two 20mm cannon; 27.7mm MGs 

Span 39ft 44in 

Length 29ft 83in 

Height 10ft 

Range 1,930 miles (3,106k) with drop-tank 

Speed 332mph (534kh) 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


Displacement 25,675 tons IJN ZUIKAKU 
Armor 83/7 (276mm) main; 
63in (171mm) deck 
Armament 16 x 5in 
36 x 25mm 


Aircraft 72 operational 
Complement 7660 
Machinery 8 Kanpon 
boilers; turbines 
gave 160,000 SHP 


On board Enterprise, the ship’s company worked with 
disciplined but feverish haste to clear the flight deck and 
complete the recovery of the circling aircraft before they 
ran out of fuel. The appearance of a submarine periscope 
made things more difficult. Then at 1101 Junyo's aircraft 
appeared on South Dakota's radar screen. Alerted by this, 
her gunners opened fire on six unidentified aircraft at 1110 
These proved to be returning Dauntlesses, By the time that 
this mistake had been sorted out Junyo’s aircraft were 
hidden in the cloud over the Task Force. Twenty attacked 
in a two-minute flurry, but achieved only one near-miss on 
Enterprise and lost eight planes. At 1127 two isolated ‘Vals’ 
dived on South Dakota and the AA cruiser San Juan, One 
А An American cruiser successfully evades a Japanese bomb exploded on South Dakota's foremost turret, without 
suicide dive—the aircraft hurtles into the sea penetrating the armor, But Captain Gatch was wounded by 
Y The air filled with АА bursts as the doomed USS splinters and for a moment the battleship was not under 
Hornet comes under attack at Santa Cruz. command: 


Tight formation shattered 

As South Dakota headed towards Enterprise, San Juan 
was hit astern and her rudder jammed. The tight formation 
of Task Force 16 was shattered as the ships maneuvered out 
of the way of their careering consorts. Both ships were soon 
under control and Enterprise was able to land aircraft again. 
But with her forward elevator out of action the carrier was 
slow in getting aircraft below and several planes were 
forced to ditch before their turn came. Enterprise launched a 
CAP, but did not attempt to renew the battle. All morning 
the carrier had been steering south-eastwards into the wind, 
but at 1400 she turned east. Admiral Kinkaid had decided 
that with only Enterprise's limited capacity to operate 
aircraft he could not risk an offensive against an unknown 
number of Japanese carriers. 


War Museum 


Displacement 20,000 tons USS HORNET 


Armor 4in (102mm) main; 
3in (77mm) deck 
Armament 8x5in АА; 
16x1.1in AA; 
16x5in MGs 
Aircraft Approx 100 
Complement 2,200 
Machinery turbines, 
four-shaft geared, 
giving 120,000 SHP 
Speed 34 knots 
Length 8094ft (245m) 
Beam 700ft (30m) 
Draught 26ft (7.9m) 


The Japanese still had two carriers left in the battle, but 
had lost over 100 aircraft. Zuikaku and Junyo collected the 
mixed assortment of aircraft and sent them off in penny 
packets. Kondo and Abe also increased the speed of their 
battleship squadrons, hoping to finish off the crippled 
American ships after nightfall 

The cruiser Northampton was inching Hornet to safety 
when they were spotted at 1515 by Japanese aircraft 
Northampton cut her tow, leaving the stationary carrier an 
easy target for the approaching torpedo planes. One hit was 
enough to seal her fate. The order to abandon ship was 
given, but three more Japanese formations attacked before 
all the survivors had been taken off. Then Hornet showed 
the same endurance as her sister-ship Yorktown at 
Midway. Destroyers fired nine torpedoes into her and over 
400 біп shells. But Hornet, burning from stern to stern, was 
still afloat when she was sighted by Abe's ships at 2120. 
The Japanese at least had the satisfaction of avenging the 
Doolittle Raid by giving the coup de grace to the ship which 
launched it. 

During the night, the Japanese carriers were once again 
attacked by Catalinas. It was not until the afternoon of the 
27th that the Combined Fleet began its withdrawal to Truk. 

At the end of the battle neither side had suffered decisive 
losses. The Americans had lost Hornet and a destroyer. 
Enterprise, South Dakota, San Juan and a destroyer had 
been damaged. No major Japanese unit had been sunk, but 
two carriers and a destroyer had been damaged. Shokaku 
was out of action for nine months. The Japanese also lost 
100 aircraft, against American casualties of 20 planes 
destroyed in action and another 54 missing or damaged. 

What was the final result of the battle ? Admiral Samuel E 
Morison claims in the Official History of the battle, ‘The 


Speed 34.2 knots 
Length 845ft (257.5m) 
Beam 85ft 6in (26m) 
Draught 29ft (8.8m) 
Laid down Kawasaki, 


Kobe, 25 May, 1938 
Launched 27 November 1939 
Sunk 25 October 1944 
Sister-ship, Shokaku, 

sunk 79June 1944 


Struggle for Guadalcanal’, that ‘Measured in combat 
tonnage sunk, the Japanese had won a tactical victory; but 
other losses forced them back to the Truk hideout’. This is 
less than fair to the Japanese. Truk was no more a ‘hideout’ 
than Noumea and the American fleet turned for home first. 
The real reason for the retirement of the Japanese fleet was 
the failure of their army to capture Henderson Field. The 
struggle for Guadalcanal reverted to its former pattern: 
supply runs by day and night and a long, hard fight on land. 
Eventually the Americans won the reinforcement battle and 
in February 1943 Japan evacuated the survivors of her 
garrison 

With the advantage of hindsight it would be easy to argue 
that the Battle of Santa Cruz made little difference to the 
final result. But this is to ignore the question of what might 
have been. After Santa Cruz the Japanese had four un- 
damaged carriers and the Americans had only the damaged 
Enterprise and the escort carrier Long /ѕ/апа in the Pacific. 
Japan had the opportunity to exploit her carrier superiority 
and win the decisive victory which had escaped both sides. 
She failed to do so because, although she had the carriers, 
both aircraft and pilots were lacking. 

The Japanese fleet, lacking both air cover and the 
striking power of the carrier, could not check the American 
daylight convoys. By the time the Japanese carrier fleet had 
been repaired and re-equipped it was too late to save 
Guadalcanal. When the two fleets next met, in the Philip- 
pine Sea in June 1944, Japan could send only nine carriers 
and 430 aircraft against 15 carriers and 891 aircraft. 
Whether or not Santa Cruz was a setback for the Americans 
it bought them enough time to ensure final victory. 
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Laid down Newport 

News, Virginia, 1938 
Launched 74 December 1940 
Sunk 27 October 1942 
Sister-ships Yorktown, 

Launched 4 April, 

1936; sunk 7 June 


1942 
Enterprise, /aunched 
3 October 1936, 
scrapped Kearny, 
September 1958 
Hornet's aircraft were 
engaged in the Tokyo 
raid, 18 April 1942 
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MESSINES 1917 


After 18 months’ work, the tunnellers were below the German 
trenches. Then 19 mines exploded in a holocaust of fire 


At 0310 on the morning of 7 June 1917 a rumble was felt 
under the feet of late night revelers in the streets of London. 
The British Second Army had just detonated more than 416 
tons of HE under the Messines Ridge—150 miles away in 
Belgium, That blast still remains the largest non-nuclear 
explosion ever unleashed. It was immediately followed by a 
terrifying and continuous bombardment that was to last 
seven days. Why was such massive force let loose against 
Messines Ridge ? What was its importance to the British as 
World War | continued its carnage towards the muddy 
bloodbath of Passchendaele ? 

The Battle of Messines Ridge is officially dated 7 to 14 
June 1917, but the taking of the ridge itself—the key to the 
position—was completed on 7 June. The grand British 
strategy was to be an attack in the summer by all available 
forces against the German line in Flanders. A major objec- 
tive was the ‘freeing of Ostend and the Belgian coast. This 
was to follow—to quote the Official History—‘a series of 
limited attacks on the Somme, in co-operation with the 
French , . . earlier in the year.’ Verdun, however, drew more 
and more French divisions to virtual annihilation in its 
defense. This completely upset British plans. More and 
more British divisions were drawn south to take their share 
of slaughter in what was to become the long-drawn-out 
Battle of the Somme. 

Part of the original plan was the capture of Messines 
Ridge, a salient from whose height the Germans could see 
clearly all above-ground movement in and behind the 10 
miles of British line opposite to it. The job of taking the 
tidge was given to the Second Army under Sir Herbert 
Plumer. At his direction tunnelling was undertaken, mines 
were laid, and detailed plans for artillery and infantry 
involvements were worked out. But the drain imposed on 
the divisions by the Somme battle not only made the main 
Flanders attack impossible but so reduced the available 
forces that by mid-August General Plumer knew that not 
even his lesser operation could take place in 1916. Mines 
already laid would have to take their chance of surviving 
the winter, 

The Somme battle waned with the coming of winter. 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force, 
General Sir Douglas Haig, again planned a Flanders attack 
in July 1917, This was now imperative. It was vital to keep 
the Germans busy while the French army recovered from 
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A The devastation of Messines Ridge after the mightiest 
non-nuclear explosion of all time. 


A ‘miner’ of the Royal 
Engineers. Men like this 
tunnelled under Messines 
Ridge and packed 416 
tons of HE to blow the 
German defenses sky- 
high. 


the mutinies and failure of morale caused by General 
Nivelle’s disastrous attacks on the Aisne in April 

It was still necessary to take the Messines Ridge as а 
preliminary to any action to the north-east. Throughout the 
spring, Plumer laid his plans for the capture of the Ridge. 
Asked by Gen. Haig on 7 May when he would be able to 
begin the attack, he replied without hesitation: ‘A month 
from today.’ And he did 

The Messines Ridge runs in a rough semi-circle from Hill 
60 in the north to a point opposite Ploegsteert Wood in the 
south, It embraces the villages of Wytschaete and Messines. 
The soil in the area is mainly sand over blue clay—the depth 
of the sand above the clay varying from 10ft to 40ft. It was 
found to be impossible to dig shafts through sand more 
than 25ft deep, so many were sunk behind the British lines 
where the sand was shallower. Blue clay proved ideal for 
tunnelling—not even requiring props. 

The height of the Ridge averages 131ft above sea level 
Its highest point is 191ft at Hill 60. This is just to the north 
of the Ypres-Commines railway and it and two lesser hills 
to the south of the railway—the Dump and the Caterpillar— 
were built up on the original ridge from soil removed from 
the cutting that takes the railway through the ridge. 

Hill 60 was mined and taken by the British in 1915, but 
was the scene of sustained and bitter fighting, and proved 
impossible to hold, The whole salient shown on the map had 
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been occupied Бу the Germans since that year. А 131ft-high 
ridge does not seem high, but on the unrelieved flatness of 
the Flanders Plain it was a prominent feature. The Germans 
were well aware of its importance. They built impressive 
defenses along it which they regarded as impregnable 

At the western edge of the ridge the subsoil was unsuit- 
able for deep dugouts. Instead, the Germans built a series 
of virtually indestructible reinforced concrete pillboxes 
along it for their machine-gunners. Anything less than a 
direct hit from a 6in howitzer shell made little impression. 
In front of these pillboxes was wire—several yards in depth 
This would take hours to cut through. A short distance back 
the ground was more suited to trenches and dugouts. 
Behind these forward defenses, guns and howitzers of 
many calibres were massed to bombard Ypres itself and the 
network of British lines, communications, approach roads 
and railways which were spread out in full view below them 
All major above-ground operations by the British had to be 
undertaken at night. Any concentration of troops and 
artillery for a major offensive in the area would be in full 
view of the enemy. The prior capture of the ridge was 
essential 

It was obvious to British НО that a standard attack by 
infantry behind a creeping barrage—even after a heavy 
preliminary bombardment—would be suicidal. Attacks, both 
British and French, of this sort, in other parts of the line had 
resulted in massive carnage by defenses much less elaborate 
than those at Messines Ridge. The Germans had perfected a 
technique whereby infantry and machine-gunners remained 
in deep shelters until the British barrage ceased and then 
immediately manned their posts while the attacking infantry 
was still advancing. They had become adept, too, in using 
their field guns and howitzers to break up attacks by shelling 
both assembly trenches and advancing troops. It was vital 
for the British to find some new factor to break the German 
defenses. This was to be the mine 

When it was intended to storm the ridge in 1916, a few 
mines—five or six—already lay beneath the German lines. 
Because the enormous demands of the Somme battle 
prevented any attack on the ridge in 1916, Plumer ordered 
the tunnelling companies to increase their activities while 
the enemy was occupied elsewhere. Throughout the 
summer new galleries were dug and old ones checked, 
repaired and, where necessary, rewired 

Allied High Command was slow to appreciate the value of 
mines. In the early stages of settled trench warfare it was 
the Germans who used them to considerable effect. Slowly 
and with a good deal of muddle the British created Tun- 
nelling Companies, recruited mainly from miners, especially 
those known as ‘clay kickers’. Their normal job was digging 
underground tunnels for railways and other purposes. First- 
class work was done in the early days with next to no tools. 
Gradually they proved their usefulness until, by June 1917 
there were 25 R.E. Tunnelling Companies. Each had an 
establishment of 19 officers and 550 other ranks, supple- 
mented by permanently attached infantry for unskilled work 
Commonwealth countries provided further companies from 
their own miners. There were three from Australia, three 
from Canada and one from New Zealand. At this time an 


< Men of the 2nd Anzac Corps at the mouth of ‘Plumer 
Road‘—named after General Sir Herbert Plumer C-in-C of 
the British Second Army—Messines Ridge сап be seen in 
the background and ‘Plumer Road‘ was опе of the tunnels 
dug by the Royal Engineers to ferry explosives under it. 
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average of 21,000 men were continuously employed along 
the front, not only digging out galleries for mines, but 
excavating subways for infantry to reach positions well into 
no-man‘s-land while secure from enemy bombardment. 

Early British efforts at mining were unco-ordinated and 
led to nothing more than purely local aids to minor attacks 
and raids with the exception of a more ambitious effort at 
Vimy Ridge. Under the overall control of Brigadier R. N. 
Harvey, Inspector of Mines, the Messines plan was carefully 
worked out. To dig the galleries and lay the mines along the 
10-mile front took 6,000 tunnellers and attached infantry 
many months. 

Any of the spoil from the British diggings left lying 
around on the surface would be spotted immediately by 
German reconnaissance planes—thus giving the game 
away. Every cubic foot of blue clay had to be removed at 
night and dumped in woods or into craters. It was covered 
with ordinary earth before daybreak 

Some of the deep mines were laid without any suspicion 
on the part of the enemy. But usually there was a constant 
warfare below ground between opposing tunnellers, Part 
of the technique of any tunnelling operation was to 
establish listening posts to detect the sound of enemy 
digging and to dig counter-galleries. Many battles were 
fought between the ‘moles’ when two saps met. More 
commonly, however, the galleries were destroyed or 
damaged by the explosion of camouflets—small portable 
charges—pushed into or near one gallery from another. 
Sometimes larger charges were laid. When this happened 
hundreds of yards of tunnel might be caved in. When the 
gallery reached the point planned under the enemy line it 
was broadened out into a chamber where the ammonal 
charge, contained in easily handled watertight boxes, was 
packed. The detonators were then fitted and wired up to 
plungers in the adit. Two, sometimes three, separate 
systems were connected to minimize the risk of failure. 

At Petit Douve Farm one mine was lost to the Germans in 
August, 1916. Two others, in the extreme south, were not 
fired. General Plumer decided that they lay outside the 
active front. When the Germans over-ran the area in March 
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The man who masterminded the Messines operation, 
General Plumer (seated in the back seat of the staff car, 
nearest camera). He planned the operation meticulously. 
After the high explosive under the ridge had been detonated, 
the British Second Army was to follow up immediately with 
a savage and concentrated bombardment of the German 
defenses on the Ridge. Plumer guessed—rightly—that what 
remained of German resistance would crumble. 


1918, the entrances to these two mines were lost. One 
exploded in 1955. The other is still there. 

Plumer decided that before and during the attack there 
would be an unprecedented concentration of guns and 
howitzers for the bombardment of enemy positions. This 
would include forward defenses and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments; for counter-battery work; and for laying down 
creeping barrages behind which the infantry could advance. 
Special attention was reserved for the area extending 2,000 
yards back from the front line, It was realized that the 
Germans had abandoned the system of forward trenches 
and networks of communication and secondary trenches 
in favor of defense in depth. 

The Second Army's artillery was supplemented by 
armament from the First, Third and Fifth Armies. Eventually, 
a total of 2,266 guns and howitzers had been collected, 
This included 180 60pdrs, 316 біп howitzers, 20 біп guns, 
108 8in howitzers, 108 9.2in howitzers, two 9.2in guns, 12 
12in howitzers, опе 12in gun and three 15in howitzers. 
This whole fearful array was divided into 40 groups. Four of 
these on each Corps sector were for counter-battery work. 
The field artillery (64 brigades totalling 1,158 18pdrs and 
352 4.5in howitzers) was divided and sub-divided among 
the Division sectors so that each battalion frontage was 
covered by six batteries. 

Ammunition for this massive concentration of artillery was 
brought up in two stages. The first was in March and the 
second—when the date of the attack had been definitely 
fixed—between 19 and 30 May. It was carried first by 
broad-gauge railway and then by light railway to the gun 
sites. By the day of the attack a total of 144,000 tons had 


A 8 June 1917. The British Second Army's bombardment of been brought forward. This allowed 1,000 rounds to each 


the German defenses on Messines Ridge is under way. A field gun and between 500 and 750 to heavier weapons. 

total of 2,266 guns and howitzers were employed in This huge operation would have been impossible had it 
breaking the German hold on the Ridge. This picture is a not been for the work done by the Royal Engineers. Besides 
view across the Douve Valley. railways, they and their tunnelling companies built roads, 
7 Part of the British front-line facing Messines Ridge. The concrete shelters, trenches, dug-outs, shell-proof subways, 
trumpet-like object is an alarm to warn of approaching gas. and under-ground chambers for stores. They brought 


This Lancashire Fusilier trench was near Ploegsteert Wood. forward rails and timber for plank roads, so that ammunition, 
guns, and heavy materials could be rushed forward to the 
Ridge as soon as it had been captured. Pipes and containers 
were ready so that each Corps could be provided with at 
least 150,000 gallons of water a day. 

Bombardment began on 21 May and was intensified from 
31 May. In the eight days before D-Day the weather was 
clear and perfect for observation, Also, since the Royal 
Flying Corps had 300 operative planes in the sector, it had 
command of the air. Visual and photographic reconnaissance 
went on throughout the daylight hours and targets were 
pin-pointed for the gunners. 

At a conference held by Gen. Haig on 30 May it was 
suggested that the mines should be blown before D-Day 
and that troops would begin to advance so that the enemy 
batteries would reveal themselves, Gen. Plumer disagreed 
and made a suggestion which was adopted. His plan was 
carried out on 3 and 5 June when the artillery commenced 
a creeping barrage. To the Germans, this looked like the 
start of a real attack. 

Aircraft and observation balloons were launched to pin- 
point the German batteries that opened fire on what they 
thought was infantry advancing behind the barrage. The 
British retaliated. German batteries were so deluged with 
gas shells that their role in the first stage of the battle was 
negligible. For good measure, 430 trench mortars, firing 
short-range torpedo mines, blasted the German forward and 
second lines. 

An innovation in this battle was the setting up, a fortnight 
before the attack, of a Second Army Report Centre. This 
was established four miles behind the front. It was in direct 
telephone contact with the Corps and Divisional HO and 
with the Corps Heavy Artillery. Also connected was the 
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Royal Flying Corps network and observation balloon 
stations, Pilots would drop messages. It was proved 
invaluable in the days preceeding the battle. Artillery fire 
could be brought down on any target noted by observers. It 
was a major factor in the success of the counter-battery fire. 

On the German side, the total guns and howitzers 
mustered for the battle was 640, comprising 236 field guns, 
108 field howitzers, 78 medium guns, 174 medium howit- 
zers, 40 heavy howitzers and 4 heavy guns. By dawn on 7 
June, a quarter of the field artillery and half the heavy 
artillery had been destroyed by British counter-battery 
work. Many more were put out of action by the storm of 
shells that fell that morning. Manning the German lines were, 
in the south, the 3rd and 4th Bavarian Divisions; in the 
centre the 2nd Division ; and in the north the 35th and 204th 
Divisions. They were all part of the Fourth Army commanded 
by General Sixt von Arnim. Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria was in overall command. As the battle progressed 
the 7th, 24th, 35th and 1st Guards Reserve Divisions were 
brought in. 

Zero Hour had been set for 0310. In and behind the lines 
all the carefully laid preparations had been completed or 
were being given the finishing touches. 

The mines were ready, though one, the great Spanbroek- 
molen had been fixed for detonation by a crude and quick 
method only six hours before time, and another the Ontario 
mine was only wired on 6 June. 

Two observation balloons were brought up to within 
3,000 yards of the front line. These were to supplement six 
others that had been up for days before 5,000 yards back. 

Of 72 Mark IV Tanks assigned to the operation, 24 had 
assembled under cover six miles south west of Ypres. These 
moved up to their forward position at 0200. Planes flew 
low over the German positions to drown the noise of the 
advancing tanks, 

Special RE Companies were standing by to release gas on 
both flanks, but adverse winds made this impracticable. By 
0300 the assault divisions of the infantry were in their 
assembly trenches, Silently, they fixed bayonets. 


After the guns—nightingales 

The artillery fire that had raged day and night since 31 
May suddenly ceased half an hour before Zero Hour with 
startling effect. There was complete calm. The Official 
History drops its verbal austerity for a few lyrical words to 
say that from the front line nightingales could be heard 
singing in the distant woods that still gave them cover. 

At 0310, selected tunnellers rammed down their plungers 
to detonate the greatest explosion of its kind known before 
or since. Only the A-bomb has ever exceeded such power. 
Every one of the 19 mines exploded, blasting great craters 
in the German front line and sending mushrooms of smoke 
mingled with men, equipment, guns and debris of all kinds 
high into the air, Lumps of blue clay ‘as big as carts’ flew in 
all directions. 

At that moment more than 2,000 guns and howitzers 
opened up. The bombardment was so powerful that the 
rumble was said to have been felt in London. Heavy and 
medium weapons pulverized targets in the German rear, 
Two-thirds of the 18pdr batteries unleashed a creeping 
barrage immediately ahead of the infantry. The remainder, 
and the 4.5 howitzers laid down standing barrages 700 
yards in front of the creeping barrage. When the creeping 
barrage got to within 400 yards it lifted to further targets. 
The targets included enemy batteries, which were deluged 
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with gas shells. There was thus a zone, 700 yards in depth, 
under continuous shelling, moving forward with the 
infantry. It was supplemented by an overhead indirect fire 
barrage laid down by 450 machine-guns. 

It had been thought that at 0310 visibility would be about 
100 yards but it turned out to be less than 50 yards owing 
to mist and smoke. 

The infantry of 12 divisions, including those in immediate 
reserve, were ready in their assembly positions. As the 
mines exploded, more than a hundred battalions—80,000 
men—moved forward, their advanced elements close 
behind the artillery barrage. They advanced against negli- 
gible opposition. Those Germans left in the forward area 
who had felt the effects of the mines were totally demoral- 
ized. Many just wandered around іп a daze and surrendered 
without hesitation. 

The 2nd Anzac Corps was centrally involved in this 
action. Their objective was the southern end of the Ridge as 
far as the village of Messines. Facing them were the 3rd and 
4th Bavarian Divisions. 


> The Germans had held on 
to Messines Ridge for more 
than two years, and its 
capture by the British was 

a classic siege operation. 
Map shows the mines buried 
beneath the German front 
line by the Royal 

Engineers. After the 
shattering explosion, the 
British advanced through 
the German line. 

7 Safety in capture for those 
left after the holocaust. 
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After a march of three miles, the Anzacs reached their 
assembly trenches, The 3rd Australian Division on the right 
suffered about 500 casualties as they made their way 
through Ploegsteert Wood which the enemy had saturated 
with gas shells. The need to wear gas masks and the general 
murk caused some confusion, So much so that the forward 
brigades reached their assembly trenches only just in time 
to move out across no-man’s-land. The mine craters caused 
further havoc and what should have been several advancing 
lines of men became a mixed mass. But they were able to 
sort themselves out quickly and move on to their objectives. 

The New Zealand Division in the center advanced without 
difficulty and the leading brigade took the German forward 
trench system and moved up towards Messines. On the 
left, the 27th Division, starting well behind the rest of the 
Corps, advanced without further incident and formed up 
with the New Zealanders. 

The three divisions of the 9th Corps 36th (Ulster) ; 16th 
(South Irish); and 19th (Western) were helped by the 
explosion of eight mines-on their front—including the huge 


Spanbroekmolen mine. This made a crater 40ft deep and 
250 yards across. The divisional diary of the 19th Division 
reads: ‘There was little resistance from the Germans who 
either ran forward to surrender or, if they could do so, ran 
away; very few of them put up a fight.’ That applied on the 
whole of the 9th Corps’ front. Some 6,000 yards were held 
by only one German division, the 2nd. 

Tenth Corps had the advantage of the lessening salient 
and had only to cover 700 yards to the ridge and 600 yards 
beyond it. Here the flat top fell away to provide good obser- 
vation to the east. The Germans realized its worth and had 
entrusted its defense to two divisions, the 35th and 204th 
Concentrated artillery fire from the Zandvoorde area was to 
back them up, However, the guns were so badly damaged 
by British counter-battery fire that they were capable only 
of ragged, wrongly aimed fire which did little damage: 
Those guns that did range on the assembly trenches did not 
do so until 4 minutes after the troops had left them. This 
happened along the entire front. 

The right division, the 41st, met with little opposition as 
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it occupied a minor salient at St. Eloi. It was expected that 
the center and left divisions, 47th and 23rd, would not have 
such an easy time capturing the areas around the Ypres- 
Commines Canal and around Hill 60. These were riddled 
with galleries and deep dug-outs, but such Germans as 
survived the blasts gave in without a fight. The 47th 
Division's forward elements, following within 50 yards of 
the barrage, took the 300-yard-wide defensive system in 
only 15 minutes! The 23rd Division reached the Ridge 
‘while the earth was still quaking with the tremors of the 
explosions on Hill 60.’ In just over half an hour, British and 
Dominion infantry had taken the forward zone. The support 
battalions of each forward brigade now advanced another 
800 yards up the slope to the crest—again assisted by a 
most accurately timed barrage 


Hand-to-hand fighting 

On the southern section, the village of Messines had 
been surrounded by a trench system backed up by dense 
wire entanglements. These had been partially destroyed by 
bombardment, and the village was cleared of its machine- 
gunners and snipers by two New Zealand battalions. The 
rest of 2nd Anzac Corps met only slight opposition. Ninth 
Corps advanced with equally little trouble though strong 
points in two shattered woods had to be overcome. One of 
these strong points, a stone-built Hospice, held out until 
nearly 0700. Tenth Corps in the north expected trouble, but 
the complex system of defenses fell with relatively few 


casualties. There was fierce hand-to-hand fighting between 
the 41st Division and the German defenses at St. Eloi. The 
47th Division had to overcome machine-gun fire and 
grenade attacks from the White Chateau, which was not 
secured until 0800 after heavy shelling with trench mortars. 
The German second line along the crest had, with these 
two exceptions, been secured along its whole length by 
0500. 

A halt was called for two hours to allow the inevitable 
confusion to be sorted out and for the replenishment of 
munitions and supplies before the advance to the second 
objective, the observation line. Here the 400- and 800- 
yard-wide plateau ended. From this point, the country to 
the east was visible for miles. It was a green country with 
woods and pastures in sharp contrast to the desolation of 
the much-fought-over ground to the west. 

The sun had risen in a cloudless June sky. The scene was 
a lively one. Assault troops and their immediate supports 
were digging in among the disorder caused by the bom- 
bardments. Sappers were busy laying tracks and building 
machine-gun posts ; stretcher bearers were taking wounded 
down to the casualty clearing stations. Ammunition 
machine-guns, rations and canisters of water were being 
brought up from the narrow-gauge railheads on pack 
mules. There were about 450 of these to each division. The 
fresh battalions which were to move on to the second 
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objective were getting themselves ready and assembling in 
their assault positions. 

Paradoxically the slight casualties so far suffered resulted 
in heavier losses at this stage. In the planning it had been 
estimated that the attacking forces would have 50% 
casualties. They had nothing like these losses and the crest 
became overcrowded. Enemy artillery took a considerable 
toll. 

At 0700 British artillery bombarded fixed targets in the 
area of the advance. The 18pdrs put down a creeping 
barrage of 100 yards every three minutes. Behind this the 
forward brigades moved on their objectives. For the 
morning assaults, 48 tanks had been allotted—20 to 2nd 
Anzac Corps, 16 to 9th Corps and 12 to 10th Corps. The 
remaining 24 of the 12 were held back for the afternoon 
assault. Most of them fell far behind the infantry because of 
the cratered and shell-torn ground. But those that kept up 
proved invaluable. 

In the south, the 1st New Zealand Brigade overcame an 
artillery НО at Blauwen Molen with the help of a tank, 
taking over 200 prisoners and two field guns. In the path of 
10th Corps, on the 16th Division sector, was the village of 
Wytschaete which had been turned into a strong point as 
had been Messines. Two Irish battalions mopped up all 
resistance in the pile of rubble which artillery bombardment 
had made of the village. By 0800 16th Division had reached 
its objective just beyond the St. Eloi—Messines road. The 
36th Division on the right reached its line without difficulty. 


A Diagram shows the extent of the devastation caused by a 
mine explosion under Messines Ridge. It left a crater 
measuring about 200ft across and 30ft in depth. 

г> The explosion would have shattered Buckingham Palace, 
London. Sappers tunnelled over 500 yards to plant the HE. 


On the left the 19th Division occupied the line northwards 
up to and including Oosttaverne Wood. 

The situation along 10th Corps’ front was not so easy. 
German forces had much stronger defenses, in particular 
Spoil Bank, a 400-yard-long mound of excavated soil in 
which a network of galleries had been dug, together with 
deep dug-outs and machine-gun nests. Two attacks on it 
by troops of 47th Division failed to make any impression, 
and heavy casualties resulted. At 0900 the infantry withdrew 
to allow the artillery to shell the place once again. 

Just to the north the 23rd Division sustained many 
casualties when it cleared Battle Wood, in which were 
several concealed and concreted machine-gun posts. This 
action was not completed until late evening. 

By 0900 the observation line had been taken with the 
exception of a salient around Spoil Bank. The line was 
consolidated against expected German counter attacks. 
These, however, did not materialize. 

The final British objective was the Oosttaverne Line. It 
had been Plumer's original intention to move straight on 
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from the observation line, but his Corps commanders raised 
several objections. A halt of five hours was allowed for in 
the battle orders issued on 19 May. When the ground was 
studied a further halt of two hours was ordered, and the 
second zero hour was fixed for 1510. 

During this period, artillery was brought forward including 
some of that of 14th Corps—previously unengaged. Heavy 
guns and howitzers ranged on strong points in the Oos- 
taverne Line. There was one 18pdr to every 17 yards for the 
forthcoming creeping barrage. The three reserve divisions 
were developed for the attack—the 4th Australian with the 
2nd Anzac Corps, the 11th with 9th Corps, and the 24th 
with 10th Corps. As 1500 approached these troops made 
ready to advance. 


Assault survivors 

Surviving tanks from the morning assault were under 
cover in woods in 10th Corps’ sector. Of the 24 tanks held 
in reserve, 12 were allotted to 2nd Anzac Corps and 12 to 
9th Corps. 

In 2nd Anzac Corps sector the 12th Australian Brigade 
advanced down the eastern slope. They suffered severely 
from shrapnel and machine-gun fire. The latter came from 
pillboxes in the German defenses along the Oosttaverne 
Line. There was bitter hand-to-hand fighting as these were 
overcome. Three tanks finished the job. The right battalion 
of 13th Brigade lost all its company commanders while 
still 500 yards short of the line. While the left battalion, 


So far, a decisive victory had been gained with relatively 
few casualties. It was now to be marred by a confusion of 
artillery orders which brought down heavy fire on Anzac 
units. Brigades thought to have moved back were still 
forward. Such was the chaos and so heavy the casualties 
that Sir Alexander Godley (commanding 2nd Anzac Corps) 
ordered the southernmost brigades back. Again, confusion 
reigned and formations on the left also moved back. By 
2300 all the troops on the southern half of the recently 
captured Oosttaverne Line had moved back. The enemy 
could easily have moved in. They did not do so, and the line 
was reoccupied in the morning. 

On 9 and 10 June the gap was finally closed without 
undue difficulty. General Plumer was not happy with the 
field of view from the final line and ordered a further 
advance. In the early hours of the 11 June the Germans 
withdrew from the scattered places they occupied and took 
up a newly prepared defensive line running north and south 
through Warneton. 

In spite of severe mishaps, the Second Army had won a 
clear-cut victory. The limited objective had been reached; 
the salient had been straightened ; and it was now possible 
to start the Flanders offensive free from enemy observation. 
Between 1 and 12 June the Second Army suffered 24,562 
casualties (3,538 killed, 17,977 wounded and 3,047 
missing). More than half of these were in 2nd Anzac Corps— 
many of which could have been avoided. In the same 
period 144 German officers and 7,120 other ranks had been 


seeking to establish contact with 11th Division troops on 
its left, moved too far north beyond Lumm’s Farm, and a 
1,000-yard gap opened up south from Wambeke. 

On the 9th Corps front, the 33rd Brigade reached their 
objective with little resistance. They were being fired on 
from Joye and Van Hove Farms, so they pushed on to 
capture these positions. 

Apart from the extreme left, the forward brigades of 10th 
Corps had an unexpectedly easy task. Pillboxes were taken 
without opposition and 290 Germans surrendered. Two 
battalions suffered only six casualties while advancing 800 
yards to the valley of the Roozebeek. 

By the late afternoon the final objective had been gained 
throughout its length with the exceptions of Spoil Bank and 
the gap in the line north of Blauwepootbeek. Spoil Bank 
was heavily bombarded from 1430 to 1900. Then a three- 
company (20th London) attack was staged both north and 
south of the canal. The position had been so reinforced by 
the Germans that the companies lost half their officers and 
a third of their other ranks. 


taken prisoner, and 48 guns, 218 machine-guns and 60 
trench mortars had been captured 

The Messines salient had been removed. Gen. Haig had 
directed that if the action was successful the Fifth Army— 
under Sir Hubert Gough—should exploit it and make an 
early thrust north-east in the Ypres area to gain a start in the 
Flanders campaign 

This proved impracticable and the Battle of Third Ypres 
began on 31 July with the battle of Pilckem Ridge to end 
eight battles later with the end of the muddy horror of 
Passchendaele on 10 November. 

The fighting spirit of the German soldier was broken in 
this long summer campaign, and the German High Com- 
mand well knew it. They knew they could not drag on 
forever. Their great March offensive in 1918 was the 
gambler's last throw, like Hitler's 26 years later in the 
Ardennes. If it failed, everything failed. It did fail, апа from 
that moment onwards the Allies moved steadily on to the 
German surrender. 

Alan Young 
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ОМАНА 6 JUNE 1944 
EASY 


Escarpments 

Rocks and cliffs 

German strongpoints 
Frontline evening 6 June 


Davis Harrison V.P. Ltd 


Normandy, D-Day, where a man could go insane in minutes. 
Irwin Spandau was there—and remembers the horror 


Some of the terror and the carnage of battle was vividly 
portrayed in ‘Bloody Omaha’ in issue 8 of War Monthly. 
Nigel Bagnall described the D-day beachhead where, it 
seemed, everything that could go wrong went wrong: 
where men died in the shambles of a massive beach assault 
The overall planning, the build-up based on conference and 
decision, and the eventual success of the scheme were 
shown in maps and photographs. But what was it rea/ly 
like ? What were the feelings of the soldier who had, in the 
next moment, to leap from the doubtful shelter of a landing 
craft and face a hail of MG bullets, sniper fire, mines, 
grenades and shell-fire ? 

You will know when you have read this startling and 
dramatic true story of a soldier who survived Bloody Omaha 

Pte Irwin B. Spandau, of New Jersey, was an American 
mortar gunner on D-day. He remembers well the mood of 
his comrades as they boarded the ships at Portland Bill 
Dorset, to take them across the English Channel to the coast 
of France. It is almost in the nature of soldiers to grumble 
and complain. But on that June night everyone seemed 
strangely quiet. They were all too preoccupied with their 
own thoughts and fears to make much noise. The night was 
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< Arrowed on our map of 
the Omaha beach-head is 
the point where Pte Spandau 
and his comrades hit the 
beaches to face the most 
terrifying ordeal of their 
young lives. Inset: The 
smiling survivor. Pte 
Spandau safe and sound at 
Liege in Belgium, October 
7944. 

<V An M29 81mm mortar 
with M23 base and mount of 
the type Pte Spandau must 
have used on Omaha beach. 
/t fired two types of bomb 
(also shown). Left: light 
high explosive bomb. 

Right: the heavy HE model. 
> An aerial view of Omaha 
beach taken on D-Day—6 
June 1944. From this 
height the landing barges, 
tanks and jeeps look like 
toys. Those black spots 

on the beach are men. Some 
are dead and many more 
have been horribly crippled 
for life. 


still, with little breeze. It added to the eerie silence : darkness 
and quiet can so easily conjure up feelings of gloomy fore- 
boding. Then the weather worsened and Pte Spandau 
remembers spending three days on the journey to France. 
At first he was puzzled by this, but discovered later that they 
were waiting for the weather to improve so that air support 
could reach them. 

The ships bearing Allied forces to the D-day beaches 
were probably the greatest armada ever launched. When 
they arrived off the coast of Normandy on the 3rd day out, 
the fog was, in the words of Pte Spandau, ‘so thick you 
could almost cut it with a knife’. Massive waves tossed the 
ships around as though they were mere toys. There were 
vessels of all kinds—submarines, battleships, destroyers— 
nudging each other for space on the water. They could be 
heard scraping together in the fog. 

Pte Spandau and his friends heard on the ‘grapevine’ that 
they were expected to ‘make the world safe for democracy’ 
at 0500 the following morning—6 June 1944. Every soldier 
knew he would be making history on his own account, 
Many were, not surprisingly, scared out of their wits. 
Throughout the night, soldiers were to be seen going back 
and forth to the latrine to throw up everything that was in 
them. The dispensary was kept busy in the attempt to settle 
men’s stomachs. 

By about 0100 it seemed to Pte Spandau that most of the 
men were asleep. He was so frightened and restless that he 
could not relax, let alone sleep. To make matters worse, for 
security reasons, nobody was allowed on deck so he was 
unable to get out for some fresh air. He could, however, see 
out of the porthole next to his bunk. What he saw when he 
peered into the gloom of that early morning astonished him. 
The sea was saturated with ships. Stretching for half a mile 
and more, there were, according to Pte Spandau, at least 
1,000 ships within his limited view. It seemed that half the 


world was there and it gave a feeling of tremendous security. 
Now it was possible to lie down in peace and, in time, Irwin 
Spandau fell asleep. 

Breakfast offered to Pte Spandau on 6 June 1944 was 
sumptuous by military standards. There was a choice of 
eggs, bacon, toast, potatoes and coffee; or pancakes, 
sausages, toast, potatoes and coffee. It seemed there was 
as much of it as anyone could want—second, and even 
third helpings were willingly dished out by the cooks. The 
condemned man is always well looked after. 

Half-an-hour later and breakfast over, the men were 
transferred off the side of the ship to the LCVP barges. For 
these soldiers, this was the real beginning of D-day. This 
was the point where fear took hold. All the men were— 
understandably—nervous. Pte Spandau recalls that while 
sliding down the rope to the waiting barge one of his 
comrades was so jumpy that he lost his footing and 
plunged head-first into the water. But, despite the natural 
fear of battle, the huge armada of ships all around gave the 
men courage to get on with the job. Surveying the scene, 
опе GI remarked '. . . | guess we've got company’. Never was 
‘company’ so welcome. 

It was now H-hour minus 15 minutes (0445). The LCVP 
barges were only about half a mile from the shore, but Pte 
Spandau remembers that it took what seemed like an 
eternity before he and his comrades were close enough to 
the beach to disembark. 

By now, all the men were fully equipped for battle. They 
had full field packs and wore combat helmets. Their weapons 
were close to them and extra ammunition and hand 
grenades in the ready position were stored in belts around 
the waist. These belts were fitted with a snap- buckle for quick 
release in case a soldier fell in the water and was in danger 
of being dragged under by the weight of the ammunition. 
The packs, with ammunition and rifle, only weighed about 
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20lb in all, plus about 2lb for the helmet. Pte Spandau had a 
little extra weight to carry—about 15lb—because he was а 
mortar gunner. Although his total load was just 3616, he 
recalls that it felt nearer a hundred. He began to wonder 
how he ever got the job of mortar gunner. 

Irwin Spandau and his comrades knew the precise job 
each of them had to do. Everything had been meticulously 
organized several months before during training in England 
and Wales, Each company was divided into platoons and 
each platoon was split into a number of squads. There were 
also specialized weapon squads, MG and bazooka squads. 
Pte Spandau was a member of an 81mm mortar squad. This 
consisted of a sergeant—the crew chief and squad leader— 
three corporals as forward observers, five PFC mortar 
gunners, and five other privates who were ammunition 
carriers—making 14 men in all. 

About a quarter of a mile from the shore the men were 
warned for the thousandth time to keep their heads and 
weapons well clear of the water so that they could go into 
action with the minimum of delay. Pte Spandau could see 
iron obstacles all over the beach. The Germans intended the 
invaders to trip over these and be blown to pieces by hidden 
booby-traps. The Commandoes should have dealt with 
these obstacles early that morning, but something must have 
gone wrong. 

By now, remembers Pte Spandau, all the men were with- 
drawn and tense. Suddenly a sergeant piped up—’Anybody 
know any dirty jokes?’ The effect of this question was 
remarkable. The men burst into great guffaws of laughter. 
For a moment, at least, all tension vanished. 

It was now far too late to turn back (even if they had had 
the chance) and although the men were not actually over- 
joyed at the prospect of battle, they gradually became more 
relaxed and could think about what was coming without 
terror. Pte Spandau knew then that he had gained the will 
to carry on and the determination to succeed. 

By this time, all the soldiers were crowded uncomfortably 
into the bottom of the LCVP. This had to be done to stop salt 
spray getting in the eyes and blinding the men seconds 
before combat. Their weapons were loaded and ready as 
the barges neared the shore. All around, the scream and 
crash of shells and the staccato rattle of MG fire provided 
deadly background music. 

The barges dropped their fronts as close to the beach as 
German booby traps would allow. Pte Spandau had a 
perfect view of the beach through the yawning gap left by 
the lowered barge front. The time for praying and dreaming 
of those back home was over. Then Pte Spandau had the 
strangest thought. There he was, armed to the teeth, with 
full field pack and mortar on his back, facing the most 
terrifying hour of his life—and all he could think of was an 
ice-cream soda. Then a noise brought him back to the grim 
reality of what he must do. His platoon sergeant blew a 
shrill blast on his whistle. It was the signal to hit the beaches. 

Everybody knew exactly where to place themselves on 
the beach-head, how long to stay and fire their weapons and 
when to pull out. The riflemen knew what German positions 
to take and the hand-grenade squad knew what MG 
positions to knock out. Should anyone be hit, it was for- 
bidden to stop to give help. If they did, the entire operation 
could be put in jeopardy. It was callous, but necessary. 
If every man stopped to help his fallen pal the invasion 
would fail. 

In seconds, the barge hit the sand bar about 20ft from the 
beach. Pte Spandau and the rest poured out of the barge. 
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No sooner had he got his feet wet when a bullet glanced 
off his helmet. Trying to keep his wits and humor intact, he 
found himself saying, ‘Oh brother, at least somebody did a 
good job with these helmets!’ It seemed to him that every 
square foot of water was occupied by a С! for a about mile 
on either side. 

Allied naval batteries had put paid to a number of enemy 
emplacements, and bombers and fighters had accounted 
for many more. Even so, the beach was still thick with them. 
Pte Spandau splashed out of the water, the mortar and 
tripod on his shoulder. To his left, four soldiers were cut 
down by murderous machine-gun fire. One of the Gls was 
raked with bullets across his neck. The blood came gushing 
out, and his head all but fell of his shoulders, This was 
probably the worst thing Pte Spandau had ever seen. He 
describes his feelings as ^. . . of terrible fright, and of 
unspeakable terror with a deep, cold, shaking feeling going 
all through me, as though a large piece of ice had passed 
completely through my body. Yet, somehow, it was also 
one of great and deep anger, to see for the first time one of 
my countrymen die so horribly.’ A reassuring hand squeezed 
his shoulder, ‘We must go on to avenge that’. It was the 
squad sergeant. Then a German mortar shell landed 5ft 
away. The sergeant screamed in agony. He had been hit by 
a fragment of shrapnel. His arm was hanging by a thread of 
skin and bleeding like a waterfall. The correct procedure 
was to yell ‘Corpsman! Corpsman!’ and move on. But after 
this second shock—ten seconds after the first—Pte Spandau 
was like a zombie. In anguished appeal, the hard-boiled 
sergeant stared at him point-blank. Pte Spandau yelled as 
loudly as his lungs would let him: ‘Corpsman! Corpsman |" 
After this he seemed to run faster—as much to get away 
from the horror all around as any desire to reach his position. 
The German 88 shells were coming down heavier by this 
time and falling very close to the American positions. It 
seemed that only a miracle could save them. That miracle 
was to be provided by the corporal observers of the mortar 
team. 

One ordered Irwin Spandau to get into firing position 
about 8ft from where he was supposed to start firing. 
Spandau set the mortar down into position and motioned 
to the ammunition carrier to bring the shells. But he was 
already shot dead, 5ft from Spandau’s mortar. The longest 
Sft of Pte Spandau'’s life occurred as he crawled on his belly 
to thosé vital shells. 

Inching his way, he reached the dead man and used a 
bayonet to cut the ammunition strap from the body. Then 
the long crawl back to his mortar. An 88 shell whined over 
his head. He had to keep on crawling. If he thought once 
about that shell hitting him he would be paralyzed with fear. 
It only needed one bullet—stray ог otherwise—to blow that 
ammunition bag and Pte Spandau out of existence. He was 
just a foot away from his position when he saw a sniper 
crouched behind a knocked-out German tank. Was he a 
German or a GI? Irwin Spandau couldn't tell—but the rifle 
was pointed straight at him, He could not draw his pistol or 
his carbine in time so he just had to keep moving, hoping 
the sniper would miss, even though it was point-blank. 


H-hour minus 15 minutes, GIs climb down the side of their 
ship into the waiting landing barge. Some of the men аге 
Jost in thought while others try to be cheerful as they 
contemplate the horrors of Omaha beach—only minutes 
away. (Inset): Too late to turn back now, GIs wait for the 
ramp to go down. Time to hit the beaches. 
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Pte Spandau was one of the lucky ones on Omaha beach. 
Terrifying as his ordeal was, he survived—at least 

physically unscathed. Thousands of his comrades were cut 
down as the Germans savagely defended their position. Of 
those who lived many thousands were permanently scarred. 


Then he saw that the ‘sniper’ was а dead СІ, shot in the 
head while aiming at a German MG nest. He had died 
instantly in the firing position. Omaha beach on that June 
day in 1944 was a place where a man could go insane in 
minutes. 

Irwin Spandau finally reached his mortar, took the shells 
out of the bag, and prepared the mortar for firing. His con- 
centration was not helped by soldiers falling dead all around. 
Pte Spandau ‘zeroed in’ on his target—a German 88 artillery 
crew. The Gls had been on the beach for more than two 
hours by now. But it seemed much longer to Pte Spandau 
He felt that a chunk had been taken out of his life that 
would never be returned. He had seen more horror and 
faced more danger in those two hours than most people do 
in their entire lives. 

In the noise and terrible confusion on Omaha beach 
nobody dared move more than a few feet from their position 
for fear of hitting a booby trap. They had been warned of the 
danger during training and were wary of pieces of wire and 
unusual objects. One rifleman found a bottle of ‘Coke’. The 
day was hot, and the GI was tempted. But American ‘Coke’ 
does not grow on invasion beaches. Then Pte Spandau 
heard a yell—'Freeze!’ It meant extreme emergency. 
Everyone, regardless of what they were doing, stopped, 
completely motionless. The platoon sergeant had made the 
cry. He had seen the soldier about to pick up the ‘Coke’ 
bottle. The GI's hand was not an inch from the bottle. 

Slowly, the sergeant made his way over to the bottle and 
began probing the ground with his bayonet. As he probed, 
the sergeant looked just like an artist at work. He prodded 
the ground carefully, his bayonet held at an angle, an inch 
at a time, inch by inch. He had taken his combat jacket, gun 
belt, pack and all his clothes off—except for his underwear— 
so as пої to ‘trip’ the unseen wires and destroy himself and 
the whole platoon. Sweat poured down his face; he was 
all but blinded by it. Men were crossing themselves and 
Stars of David began to appear. Terror showed on their 
faces as the sergeant inched his blade into the ground again 
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and again. Fifteen minutes passed before he found the 
source. 

The sergeant lifted a large charge of German hand- 
grenades, which were attached to the bottom of the bottle 
by a series of wires. These were linked to a battery. He cut 
all the wires with his bayonet, de-activating the booby trap. 
There were seven hand-grenades there, enough to have 
killed seven or eight men, ‘Safe now’, the sergeant said, in 
satisfaction of a job well done. ‘Anybody for a Coke?’ 
Private Spandau and his comrades decided then that if they 
ever got out alive, they would recommend that sergeant for 
the Congressional Medal. His name was Chuck Dillon. 
During the Battle of the Bulge he trod on a twig, which 
turned out to be a booby trap. It killed him. He was trying to 
save а corpsman’s life at the time. At a reunion of wartime 
comrades, held in 1946, Pte Irwin Spandau learnt that 
Sergeant Chuck Dillon had been recommended for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor four times. 

The final waves of men were still coming ashore at 
Omaha beach, and the tanks were following from the heavier 
LSTs. When Pte Spandau saw them he really felt good. It 
meant that the German artillery had to either knock out the 
thousand tanks moving up the beach, or move inland. At the 
same time, Allied warships continued their bombardment of 
German artillery and MG positions. By now (H-hour + 5) 
Spandau could tell the difference between the whine of 
Allied shells and those of the Germans. 

While Pte Spandau was firing his mortar, he looked into 
the faces of the men all around. One young man, lying 
prone with his rifle at the ready was biting his lip. He looked 
angry at the world in general, and quite prepared to shoot 
anything that moved. His job was to protect Pte Spandau 
and the rest of the mortar crew against surprise attack, A 
corporal, filling in for the dead ammunition carrier, was 
fixing the mortar fuses and shells as though he had done it 
all his life. His face was drawn, old looking, but determined. 
And nothing short of an earthquake would shake him from 
what, at that moment, was the most important thing he had 
ever done. 

There was a platoon lieutenant, the gunnery officer. He 
was the first man out of Pte Spandau’s barge onto the beach 
and was also one of the first to get hit. An MG fired from 
underneath what looked like an innocent sand dune. The 
bullets raked across the officer's chest, nearly cutting him in 
two, As his blood drained away he threw five grenades into 
that hidden MG nest, destroying it. Then he died. 

The tanks were moving in closer now and the mortar 
shells from Pte Ѕрапдаџ'ѕ platoon were crashing into the 
German positions at the rate of about one every 16 seconds. 
And Spandau’s platoon consisted of four mortar crews. But 
they could not improve on that rate of fire. The barrels 
became very hot, with the danger that a shell would explode 
in the barrel. This was something that Pte Spandau was not 
told about in training. 

The tanks took over right on schedule—at 1030 hours. 
Pte Spandau's platoon had, by this time, lost 10 of its men. 
Thousands more lay dead on that terrible beach called 
Omaha. It was time to ‘Move up’ and ‘Move out’. Irwin 
Spandau took a quick look behind him at the beach. Every 
piece of ground for a mile on either side was littered with 
dead Gls. As he stood there, knowing that more carnage 
lay ahead in the Normandy hedgerows, he said quietly to 
himself, ‘Oh God, | hope it is all worth this terrible sacrifice— 


some day!" 
Paul Hutchinson 


An SS11 missile leaves a Scout anti-tank helicopter. The evolvement of the ATH in а ‘tank-stalking‘ role has given 
afresh impetus to AT theory. Striking from over a mile and hidden until the last moment, the ATH is highly effective. 


Unheard over the noise of battle, the helicopters stalked 
their victim, the whine of their turbo-shaft engines lost in 
the thud of gunfire, the clatter of small-arms fire, the rumble 
and rattle of maneuvering tanks and tracked personnel 
carriers. Moving slowly, and hugging the ground, but alert 
to attack from enemy small-arms and AA fire should they 
accidentally move over enemy ground, the ‘choppers’ crept 
towards the tank, which was sitting in a depression, its 
commander feeling safe from anything but artillery and 
mortar fire. 

The approaching aircraft were not seen from the tank, 
neither were they heard as they crept within striking range. 
Suddenly, about 2,500 yards (2,268m) from the tank, the 
helicopters popped up from behind a copse, hovered 
steadily and briefly while the air-gunners lined up their 
sights. There was a flash and a roar of booster jets as the 
missiles, two in quick succession from each aircraft, hurtled 
at 360mph towards the doomed tank. 

‘Tank stalking’ using hillocks, trees, even hedgerows, as 
cover, is one of the newer anti-tank techniques evolved by 
the helicopter crews of the Army Air Corps, which has been 
developing the concept of the anti-tank helicopter (ATH) 
The effectiveness of the ATH was evident during dramatic 
‘live’ trials involving British AAC Scout helicopters armed 
with 5511 B1 air-to-ground missiles on the range at BATUS 
(British Army Training Unit Suffield), near Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Canada, last summer. 

The 5511 (designated AGM-22A by the USAF and M22 
by the US Army) battlefield missile is manufactured by 
Aerospatiale Missiles Ltd, France, and is descended from 


the successful 5510, a contemporary with and similar to 
Entac (Engin Teleguide Anti-Char), manufactured by the 
same company as 5511 but designed by French govern- 
ment technicians. In the US Army Entac was known as the 
МСМЗ2А. 5510 (Nord 5203) was one of the first guided 
missiles to see action ‘for real’. It was used with success in 
its ground role by the Israeli Army in their 1956 campaign 
against the Egyptians. Now, the 5511 is currently in use by 
the armies of over twenty countries including France, the 
US and Britain 

In our photographs, the missile in operation is the 5511 
B1, equipped with improved, transistorized firing equipment. 
It has been in production since 1962, and although in the 
veteran class is still a highly effective weapon. A two-stage 
solid-propellant rocket motor gives the spin-stabilized 
missile a speed of 360mph (580km/h). Cruising speed is 
525ft/sec (160m/sec) and time of flight 21/22 seconds, 
giving a range of 3,281 yards (3,000m). The warhead can 
be Type 125AC; 140 AC AT; 140 AP/02A ‘high-effect’ HE, 
or Type 140 AP 59 high-fragmentation anti-personnel with 
contact fuse. Bright infra-red flares on the missile allow the 
air-gunner (who is capable of taking control of the helicopter 
if the pilot is incapacitated), to keep the 5511 visually on 
target through his gyro-stabilized, binocular sight APX 
AF120. 

When the 5511 is fired, booster jets at the side of the 
missile come into operation and swiftly bring the weapon 
up to operational speed after about 380-440 yards (340- 
400m). After this initial boost, the sustainer motor, placed 
farther down the body of the missile, comes into operation, 
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the jet efflux emerging from the rear. The missiles are fired 
singly, both gunner and pilot having a combined fire and 
fuse sequence. 

The gunner controls the 5511 through а ‘joystick- 
command box-twin wires-decoder-jet-deflector’ system. 
Using his sight, and tracking the bright i/r flare on the 
missile, the gunner ‘rides’ the SS11 onto the target by a 
miniature joystick. His guidance movements are converted 
into electric impulses by the command box. The impulses 
travel along the twin wires to the missile, where the decoder 
converts them into mechanical instructions and transmits 
this to the jet deflectors. Once fired, the rocket motor cannot 
be adjusted. Course corrections are made by deflectors, two 
pairs of which are situated around the jet efflux. The 
deflectors vary the angle of the thrust, affecting the missiles 
course. 

A characteristic of the SS11 as used on the Nimbus- 
engined AH Mk 1 Westland Scout in use by the Army Air 
Corps is an upward trend on launch, due to a tendency for 
the Scout to hover slightly tail-down, and the inclined angle 
of the missile on its ramp, a deliberate device to ensure the 
missile clears low cover. Тһе helicopter’s rotor down-wash 
may also affect the flight-path of the SS11. To obviate 
this the pilot, at the moment of firing, dips the nose slightly 
This compensating movement assists the gunner to gain 
positive control quickly and steer the weapon to the target. 
It must be stressed that the ‘nose-dipping’ maneuver applies 
only to the Scout. Other helicopters using SS11, such as 
the Alouette 11 and 111 used by the Aviation Légére de 
l'Armée de Terre, do not hover tail-down. 

Firing of SS11 can be done at the hover or on the move, 
at speeds of around 80mph (130k/h). If enemy territory is 
likely to be crossed at low altitudes it may be necessary to 
launch missiles while moving. The диппегѕ job may be 
more difficult, but a hovering helicopter, a few feet from the 
ground over enemy forces, presents an easy target. 

On Scout ATHs the 5511 missiles are mounted on booms 
fitted either side of the aircraft, two missiles to each boom 
The gunner's test and selection switches are installed round 
his seat; the optical sighting equipment hangs from the roof. 
Missiles. are fired singly. It would be impossible for the 
gunner to control more than one while using the optical 
sight. Much of the accuracy of ATH work depends upon the 
stabilized sight and the effectiveness of the system is 
improved by close co-operation between the gunner and 
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1 Pilots and gunners of the Army Air Corps attend a 
pre-strike briefing at BATUS, Alberta, Canada, where 
missile firing from Scout helicopters is practised. 
2551717 B1 missiles awaiting attachment to the Scout 
ATHs which formed the ААС” strike force. 

З AAC technicians attaching 5511 B1 missiles to the 
twin mountings, one on each side of the aircraft. 

4 With a roar of booster-jets, опе 5511 B1 leaves а 
Scout ATH. The infra-red flare can be seen glowing at the 
rear of the missile on its wire-guided path towards 

the tank. Low scrub cover, used by the ATH onits 
‘stalk’ of the tank, can be seen to the left. It was 

the only cover from horizon to horizon on the parched 
rolling prairies of Alberta. 


Acceleration at launch 9—10g 
Sustained velocity 620fps 
Time of flight to max range 22 secs 
Minimum safe range 328 yards (300m) 
Max tactical range 3,280 yards (3,000m) 
Length 4ft (1.21m); Dia 64in (0.164m) 
Weight 66/b (29.9kg) ; wingspan 194in (500mm) 
Warheads Practice, red marker dye 
Shaped charge, perforates 550mm (22in) 
of steel armor plate 
AP charge, blast and fragmentation 


We are grateful to the Army Air Corps and 
Aerospatiale Missiles Ltd for their help 
in the production of this feature 


511 TYPE B1 MISSILE 


Warhead 

Base fuze 

Sustainer motor 

Boost motor 

Top wire spool housing 
Transistorised decoder 


7 Gyrascopic distributor 
8 Explosive release box 


for wires 
9 Detachable tracer 
10 Wing 


11 Battery holder 
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The tank (a Centurion) 
after being hit by the 
5577 ВТ. It must be stressed 
that this tank was hit by 
two practice warheads. But 
even these non-explosive 
warheads created enough 
damage to the tank to have 
disabled it. The tracks 
were fractured, the apron 
knocked away and the 
rubberised wheel coverings 
were on fire. The impact 
of the missile alone would 
have rendered the crew 
semi-conscious 

The ‘victorious’ ATH 

crew and their commander. 
(Left to right) W/O 2 
Geoff Beeson, AAC; Lt.-Col. 


Jim Dawson, AAC; Cpl. 
Bob Glonek, Scots Dragoon 
: = Guards 
0 RD. р 5577 B1s опа Scout 
د‎ 5 г Жеме anti-tank helicopter 


pilot team. Great skill is demanded from the gunner. The 
pre-firing, missile-arming procedures are stringent, and a 
high degree of dexterity—the gunner has to use both hands, 
one on the small joystick, the other on the sight—is 
demanded by the team of two. Immediately after the missile 
has hit, the ATH must move off smartly, return to a safe area 
and assess if the strike has been positive. 

If the missile goes out of control, or if for some reason the 
gunner decides to abort the strike, he operates a jetison 
switch, This releases the twin wires which are connected to 
the missile and as they drop away the missile immediately 
veers to the right and downward. The missile cannot ‘chase’ 
the aircraft in the manner that a number of ‘rogue-torpedoes’ 
with defective steering were inclined to do in World War II 
after being released from the unfortunate submarines 
unlucky enough to have been supplied with them. 

Striking proof of the SS11’s tank-killing qualities was 
given to me at the BATUS tests. All the missiles fired were 
armed with practice warheads, colored blue and containing 
a red dye as an aid to checking hits. On our inspection of 
the target tank after the strikes it was found to have been 
hit on the frontal glacis and on the starboard apron, both of 
which had been considerably damaged. The rubber on the 
track-wheels was on fire and the track apron buckled and 
torn—all this with a non-explosive, practice warhead! 
Certainly an SS11 armed with HEAT would have put the 
tank and crew out of action for good. Evidence of the power 
and 360mph impact of the missile could be seen all round 
the tank. The ground was torn and smouldering ; parts of the 
missiles—jet nozzles, motor parts, casings, transistorized 
sections—were strewn round the burning tank. The com- 
plete motor from one missile had buried itself 3ft into the 
hard, sun-baked prairie after the SS11 had hit and broken 
up on impact. It was a compelling demonstration of the 
deadliness of the ATHs armed with missiles when used by 
skilful and determined crews. 

With the ever rising costs of equipment, training personnel 
in missile practice would be prohibitively expensive if live 
firing were the only means by which gunners and pilots 


could be come proficient. A great deal of training can be 
done by the use of simulators, and for the SS11, the DX44 
cine-simulator, manufactured by Giravions Dorand, in 
France, is ideal. It can also be used for all line-of-sight 
guided missile training. Considerable realism is provided by 
projecting a landscape with targets onto a screen. The flare 
from the missile is superimposed onto the picture and 
realism is provided by the diameter and brilliance of the 
flare diminishing progressively as the missile races away 
from the operator. 

In the field, another simulator is used, the DX43 from 
the same manufacturers. In operation, the effect for the 
trainee-gunner is the same as that experienced on the 
DX44, except that he looks into an optical system instead 
of at a screen. On both training methods the joystick control 
of the missile mirrors faithfully the speed of the missile and 
the dexterity necessary to deliver the SS11 onto its target. 

In some ways a development of the SS11, the AS12 air- 
to-surface missile bears a resemblance to the SS11. Basic- 
ally a similar weapon, the AS12 carries a warhead holding 
66lb (30kg), the AP type penetrating 2in (50mm) of 
armor. Like the SS11 it is wire-guided and spin-stabilised, 
but it has twice the range of the SS11. Somewhat slower 
than SS11 B1, the SS12 has an initial speed of 230mph 
(370k/h) and an impact speed of 210mph (337k/h) 

The ATH/SS11 combination is just one AT missile tech- 
nique. Missiles can be mounted on AFVs, boats of all types, 
static positions. Some, such as the Russian Sagger, can be 
carried in a suitcase and used by infaptry. Although still 
operational, the SS11 is slowly being superseded by HOT. 
These fortuitous initials stand for High-subsonic, Optically- 
guided, Tube-launched (missile). In appearance, HOT is 
basically similar to the SS range in being spin-stabilized, 
propelled by a two-stage, solid-propellant rocket motor and 
controlled by wire-guidance and semi-automatic commands 
but has a much improved performance that the earlier series. 
Speed is 625mph (1,005k/h) with a range of up to 4,374 
yards (4,000m). НОТ'ѕ powerful punch comes from a 
hollow-charge, high-penetration warhead Len Cacutt 
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Once, more men died from battlefield disease than from wounds. 
But ‘human salvage’ needs both skill and bravery for success 


Seventy Americans faced ten times that number of Redcoats 
on Lexington Common. One American shot rang out, to be 
followed by volley after volley from the British muskets. It 
was 19 April 1775, first day of the Revolution. It was also 
the first day in the history of American military medicine. 

Ten Americans were wounded on that famous morning. 
Luckier than most wounded soldiers throughout history 
they fell within sight of two doctors, the Fiskes, father and 
son, who rushed from their surgery to treat the casualties. 
The doctors did a good job, for later that day some of those 
men, bravely bandaged, marched off in pursuit of the 
Redcoats, then heading for battle at Concord, Massachu- 
setts 

But few American soldiers wounded between 1775 and 
1975, during service in various parts of the world, were 
fortunate enough to be within sight of their homes and ready 
help, as were those at Lexington. Millions have been struck 
down in desert and jungle, on distant beaches and while 
storming mountain fortresses, Before this century they often 
died where they fell for lack of skilled attention, or in bone- 


shaking wagons on the way to the rear. Many even died in 
hospitals, where their wounds became infected. 

Many more soliders have died from battlefield diseases— 
malaria, dysentery, typhoid and smallpox—than of wounds. 
There may be some glory in death from wounds suffered in 
the heat of battle: there is none in the cold ignominy of 
dying from dysentery. 

A soldier of the American Revolutionary Armies of 1775- 
1783 had one chance in eight of surviving a wound and 
one in twelve of living through a campaign illness. They 
were poor odds and it was many years before they improved. 
Boston, 1775, saw the birth of the United States Army 
Hospital Corps. The term ‘Hospital Corps’ is misleading— 
it implies organization. In fact, the effort was barely at 
Regimental level. During the War of Independence every 
regiment did set up a hospital, though the resemblance was 
nearer to a jail—two small rooms, one above the other, each 
with twelve patients. The rooms were no more than one 
continuous bed and the ‘hospitals’ received only the worst 
cases, There was no segregation of patients suffering from 
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fevers, jaundice, dropsy, cholera, diarrhoea, scurvy, small- 
pox, typhoid, tuberculosis, pneumonia. Treatment for all 
diseases was bleeding, warm baths, and purgatives. At 
least the warm baths did no harm. 

Battlefield medicine as we know it did not exist. The 
medic of those Revolutionary days was not much more than 
an orderly, assigned for a day at a time to care for the sick 
and wounded. He was usually ignorant, untrained, undis- 
ciplined and anxious to get his duty over before he con- 
tracted a disease and became a patient himself. 

By 1861, when the Civil War began, the Federals and the 
Confederates had rifled, breach-loading weapons, magazine 
repeaters such as the Sharps and Winchester rifles, early 
MGs such as the Gatling and Williamson. Artillery, too, was 
becoming more efficient. Rifled ‘Parrott’ guns, 10, 20 and 
30pdrs, were accurate, but prone to blow up, smooth-bore 
field artillery, 6, 12 and 24 pdrs, could kill at a mile. Possibly 
the most popular gun of the Civil War was the 12pdr gun/ 
howitzer, Its accuracy in the Crimea led to its introduction 
into the US in 1857. 

All these improvements in weaponry enabled armies to 
kill and wound more and more of the enemy. But methods 
of dealing with wounds caused by projectiles, swords and 
bayonets had advanced little since the Dark Ages. 

And war planners and leaders still paid little regard to 
casualties from disease, The American staff had the lessons 
of the Crimea War in front of them—4,000 British troops 
dead of wounds but 19,000 dead from disease—yet these 
figures were ignored. There was no organization to teach 
hygiene or treat disease. And the handling of battle casual- 
ties was a matter of improvisation. Medical men were not 
even told when a battle was imminent. 
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Л The sort of vehicle that dying теп were taken from 
the battlefield in—if they were lucky. The man who 
needed surgical treatment, and was able to survive the 
slow, jolting ride in this primitive ambulance as it 

was trundled across the torn ground of battle, would 
then be faced with brutal, open-air surgery in the 
most frightening and appalling conditions. 

< An ‘operating theater’ at Gettysburg, July 1863. А 
man is about to lose a leg. Both sides suffered a total 
of 54,807 casualties in the three days’ fighting. 


Imagine a Civil War combat—one fought on a summer's 
day, such as those of the Seven Days’ Battles, 25 June—1 
July 1862. Union losses were 1,734 killed, 8,062 wounded 
and 6,053 missing; Southern losses were 3,478 killed, 
16,261 wounded and 875 missing. These bald statistics are 
horrifying enough, but they do not begin to describe the 
chaos. Wounded men could rarely be moved under fire, so 
that when Lee’s assaults of Malvern Hill on 1 July 1862 cost 
him more than 5,000 men in about two hours’ fighting, the 
clearing-up job for the hard-pressed medical men was 
daunting. 

Each night total darkness would bring the fighting to an 
end, but for the wounded, who covered the field thickly, 
the horror was just beginning. The anaesthesia of shock had 
worn off and the terrible pain, thirst and cold were setting in. 
Men would begin to moan. In the brave light of the sun 
they had been fighting men; in the dark they were little 
boys again. They cried for their mothers, for water, for help, 
for death and for God. 

Some wounded men died quickly. Others were gradually 
removed by hospital stewards and stretcher bearers, who 
carried them back to the ‘ambulances’—prairie wagons with 
tiers of stretchers—that had come up under cover of 
darkness 


Human salvage 

Everybody concerned with this human salvage was forced 
to make a quick selection—which man might live and who 
would almost certainly die. A man with a bullet in the small 
intestines was passed over; he had no hope. A soldier who 
had lost a lot of blood was left to die in it. 

If a wound justified surgical attention the victim under- 
went a terrible and frightening experience. A jolting 
ambulance or springless farm cart would carry him over 
rutted roads to the rear. He would fearfully wait his turn in а 
long line of suffering men who one by one would be 
carried into the barn or house used as an operating theatre. 

The operating theatre was worse than the waiting soldiers 
could have imagined. The surgeons had their bare arms and 
aprons smeared with blood and they held their knives 
between their teeth as they helped the patient on to the 
table. If the head surgeon decided on a major operation, 
ether or chloroform was administered—anaesthetics had by 
then been in use for about 10 years. The surgeon then 
wiped the knife across his apron and went to work. The 
conditions were poor even for those days. His operating 
table was a barn door, light came from a kerosene lamp, and 
the surgeon laboured for hour after exhausting hour, 
Severed arms and legs sometimes reached level with the 
tables. 

The amputation, bullet or shrapnel extraction or stitching 
might be competently done but things could go badly 
wrong within a few days. An amputee would come out of 
the operation with from five to 30 whipthongs or, a few 
years later, with silk strings, hanging out of his stump. These 
were the end of the ligatures, some with knots to identify 
the large blood vessels. A few days later the plain strings 
were pulled to see if the tissues had rotted away sufficiently 
to allow them to come loose. After a longer period the 
knotted strings were pulled. Bleeding indicated that the 
vessel had not healed, The wound was then re-opened or 
the blood vessel tied higher up. Another amputation might 
be necessary. 

If the patient contracted pyaemia (blood poisoning) his 
chances of survival were three in a hundred. Gangrene was 
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ап even greater danger. Where blood supply to а part of the 
body is blocked, tissues will decay. It nearly always meant 
death, 

Knowing nothing about wound infection, the medical 
men did not realise the constant danger of bacterial infection 
from unsterilized lint used as dressings. American house- 
wives were patriotically ransacking their cupboards for old 
and worn linen ; it was stuffed into coarse sacks and sent to 
the military hospitals to be made into swabs. Attendants 
thought nothing of rinsing a swab and using it on patient 
after patient. 

Some doctors urged drastic reforms. In October 1862, 
Surgeon General William A. Hammond of the Union Army 
reported : ‘In no battle yet have the wounded been properly 
looked after; men under the pretence of carrying them off 
the field leave the ranks and seldom return to their proper 
duties.’ Commenting on the second Battle of Bull Run, 30 
August 1862, he was angry about wounded remaining on 
the battlefield for lack of ‘a proper system of regulating 
their removal . . . many have died of starvation, many more 
will die of exhaustion and all have endured torments which 
might have been avoided.’ 

But Assistant Surgeon Jonathan Letterman, Medical 
Director of the Union Army of the Potomac, had already 
taken the first ambitious steps towards a real organisation 
to remove sick and wounded soldiers from the front. During 
the first battle of Bull Run 21 July 1861, he had seen 
wounded men lie unattended for as long as a week and die 
in the open field for lack of medical care. His plan, first used 
at the Battle of Antietam, 17 September 1862, employed 
field aid stations, ambulance field hospitals, hospital trains 
and general hospitals. Nevertheless, at least 500 men died 
at Antietam for want of proper treatment. 


Agony of thousands 

By the time of Gettysburg 1-3 July 1863—transport was 
better but with a battle harvest of 54,807 casualties even a 
well-staffed, well-equipped medical service would have 
had difficulty in coping. More than 15,000 men suffered 
agonies in dirty, rattling railway goods wagons. Letterman's 
system became standard in 1864, a notable year in American 
military medicine. The Union produced three ambulance 
trains, each of 10 or 12 cars, which joined the advanced 
force at the head of the railway line. Each train had a kitchen 
wagon and a dispensary with medical apparatus, For the 
first time in America the removal of wounded was being 
taken seriously. 

But, as always, more attention was paid to the wounded 
than to sickness, which was accepted as unavoidable on a 
campaign. Before the war ended most of the 2,000,000 men 
who took part had suffered from some form of dysentery; 
it killed 45,000 of them. Total Union deaths from disease 
were 183,287 compared with 96,000 killed in action. Of the 
Southern states’ 600,000 soldiers, 50,000 died of wounds 
and another 150,000 from disease. 

In spite of these grim figures, American army hospital 
practice was enlightened compared with British and Conti- 
nental systems of the same period. In American hospitals, 
soldiers were relieved from the surveillance and discipline 
of barracks life. Hospitals had their own flower and vegetable 
gardens and soldiers were nursed in an atmosphere of 
serenity. 

Tented field hospitals developed at this time and in them 
patients recovered more quickly and were less susceptible 
to secondary infection than in churches, houses and barns. 
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Because of all this, morale was high. In Europe, hospital 
discipline was as rigid as in the barracks and the men’s 
spirits were low. 

After the Civil War, medical techniques of the US Army 
Hospital Corps improved. In 1887 the name was changed 
to the Army Medical Department. Enlightened administra- 
tors saw advantages in preventive medicine and in more 
rapid treatment of wounded—a soldier might live to fight 
again. But even this sound military argument made no 
impression on the generals and all medical departments had 
to struggle to get their share of transport. An Austrian 
general spoke for armies everywhere when he said, ‘Every 
wagon loaded with bandages is depriving us of bullets.’ 

In spite of official obstructions, American Army medics 
have always been great experimenters and innovators, and 
never to greater effect than in the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. When the Americans occupied Havana, Cuba, a 
deadly Yellow Fever epidemic was raging in the Army. 
Against opposition, four army doctors proved, by experi- 
ment on themselves, and on other soldier volunteers, that 
the disease was spread by mosquitoes. Major Walter Reed, 
in charge of the experiments, said of the conduct of Private 
Kissinger, the volunteer in the first experiment: ‘This 
example of moral courage has never been surpassed in the 
annals of the Army of the United States.’ 

The ‘Yellow Fever doctors’ and théir Medical Department 
patients were setting an example of service and self- 
sacrifice that was to become an outstanding feature of 
American military medicine from World War | onwards, A 
medical unit was the first American Army formation to reach 
France and an Army medic, Private First Class Oscar Tugo, 
was the first American to lose his life in action—saving other 
American soldiers. 

Another notable first passed unnoticed in 1918 when the 
US Army led the world with a blood transfusion service, 
which was extensively used that year. The British Army did 
not have its own blood transfusion service until just before 
1939. 

Because of better training in hygiene, as well as general 
inoculation, vaccination, improved drugs, infinitely better 
nursing and faster evacuation, World War | became the first 
conflict in history in which the numbers of deaths from 
disease fell below those in battle. But the various medical 
corps, especially among the Allies, were still fighting their 
own manpower authorities who continually tried to provide 
medical units with men neither strong enough nor intelligent 
enough to be posted to fighting units, Vainly the medics 
pointed out that stretcher-bearers and hospital orderlies 
needed to be men of stamina, intellect and determination. 
Fortunately, the point was driven home before World War II. 

The US Army Medical Department's system evolved 
during World War 1! was arguably the best in the world, The 
soldiers had confidence in it: the result—high morale. It was 
based on the concept of two casualty clearing stations for 
each division. Normally one would work while the other 
rested; the second would then leapfrog the first, set up its 
tents and begin to receive patients. In emergencies, both 
would work at once. 

In most armies a CCS simply treats wounded and sick 
men adequately enough to pass them back to a field 
hospital. The American CCS was really a small hospital, 
with five doctors, a dentist, chaplain and 60 men, with six 
large tents and several smaller ones. They were so efficient 
that in Sicily, 1943, some struck camp, moved and set up 
again three times a day to meet a fluid battle situation. 


An American army doctor 

attending to ‘walking- 
wounded —the term 
which described soldiers 
who, though battle 
casualties were able to 
get back to a forward 
casualty clearing station 
on their own. The soldier 
is a member of the 37th 
Division, walking back 
along aroad to Висдиоу, 
21 August 1918, after 
the battle of Albert. 
On the left, a soldier 
has had his right arm 
bandaged above the 
elbow, 

~ The interior of a 
Red Cross train carrying 
wounded American soldiers 
at Horreville, 26 April 
1918. How different fram 
the ‘farm cart’ depicted 
at Gettysburg on page 29! 
First American army unit 
to reach France in World 
War/ was a medical 
group 


<A An Australian 
wounded in Korea. 
badly wounded, th 
probably recovered 
eceiving prompt and 
killed early treatment. 
1 Ranks of stretcher- 
borne Allied troops 
embarked from Sicily 
luring World War 11. 


\ Normandy, 1944. Clearly identified US Army Medical 
Corpsmen treat an American soldier wounded in the foot. 
The ‘medical post’ is no more than a foxhole near the 


frontline. 
At Soldiers of the Black Watch Regiment under the care 


sergeant medical orderly іп the М 
па and heat were the 

things that posed the greatest problems 

> Medics under fire. Field Ambulance men of the Indian 

Medical Service attending wounded in North Africa, 1943. 


Medics tell stories of freak wounds and hair-breadth 
escapes. Sicily provided several classics. From one man 
surgeons picked out more than 200 pieces of metal, but 
none had hit a vital part and he lived. Another soldier had a 
small hole just below the hip. It did not look serious but 
beneath the wound the leg bone was shattered and 
arteries were severed ; with great difficulty they were closed 
so that he would not bleed to death. 

Another man had caught a small shell fragment in the 
wrist. It had entered at a shallow angle, passed up the arm to 
the elbow and remained there. The skin was not even 
broken at the elbow but over the spot where the fragment 
stopped was a blister as big as a рідеоп'ѕ egg—raised by 
the heat of the metal, 

By now one great misconception of World War | was 
being cleared up. Many military chiefs had regarded ‘shell- 
shock’ as a form of cowardice, many doctors thought it was 
an easily remedied minor disability—You're just tired, 
soldier. A few days out of the line will fix you up.” 

In Italy, in 1944, two American medics—Lieutenant 
Colonel J: W. Appel and Captain б. W. Beebe—made a 
study of campaign stress. They found that each moment of 
combat imposes so great a strain that men will break down 
in direct relation to the intensity and duration of their 
exposure to it. They said; ‘Psychiatric casualties are as 
inevitable as gunshot wounds.’ It was an important principle. 
Appel and Beebe found that practically all men in rifle 
battalions of the US Fifth Army who were not otherwise 
disabled became psychiatric casualties. The average point 
at which a soldier ‘wore out’ and became ineffective (as 
well as demoralizing to the newer men), was between 200 
and 240 combat days ; the psychiatrists equated 10 combat 
days with 17 calendar days. But this was stretching the 
soldier to the limit, said Appel and Beebe; the peak of a 
soldier's combat usefulness was 90 days. The British 
estimated that their riflemen in Italy would last about 400 
combat days; they attributed this difference to the policy 
of pulling infantrymen out of the line at the end of 12 days 
for a four-day rest. The American soldier in Italy was kept in 
the line without relief for up to 40 days, sometimes for twice 
that time. 


Complexity of modern military medicine 

By 1944, all aspects of military medicine were complex. 
Wounds were more difficult to treat because of air bombing, 
mechanized warfare generally and the greater use of mines 
and flame-throwers. But techniques had improved so 
remarkably that even abdominal wounds were healed in 
over 50 per cent of cases; during World War | only 25 per 
cent recovered. Mortality from chest injuries was 5.7 per 
cent (World War | mortality, 54 per cent) ; loss of damaged 
eyes was 37 per cent (World War |, 67 per cent). Only half 
as many damaged limbs were amputated. 

But the Americans did not lead the field in every aspect 
of military medicine. In North Africa in 1941 the British 
Royal Army Medical Corps sent the first parachute surgical 
unit into action, The surgeon and anaesthetist and their 
orderlies dropped with their equipment, including an 
operating table, instruments, dressings, plaster, sterilizer, 
anaesthetic equipment, drugs and bed-pans. One of the 
greatest lifesavers for this as for апу World War II team was 
plasma, the colorless, coagulable part of the blood in which 
the corpuscles float. Its primary importance is that it can 
be given to any man, regardless of his blood group. 

On average during this mission the RAMC unit performed 
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A medical corpsman attends а GI Багоока-тап. The soldier 
was wounded during the thrust of units of the US First 
Army, under Lt. Gen, Courtney Н. Hodges, towards Pier, 

15 miles NE of Aachen, in autumn 1944. 


operations 104 hours after the wounding and dealt with 
238 cases; only 17 died, 11 of them almost immediately on 
admission. 

It was the Americans, though, who made the greatest use 
of flying ambulances. In just one year, 1943, they evacuated 
173,527 sick and wounded to base hospitals with only 11 
deaths occuring during the flight. 

The American medics of World War 1! were a new breed 
of soldier. Mostly PFCs, and technically qualified only in 
first-aid, these men often performed inspired ‘foxhole 
surgery’, stopped bleeding, administered plasma and anti- 
biotics, gave shots of morphine and struggled to get 
wounded away from the frontline by jeep, stretcher-party, 
or strapped to a tank. And they did it all under fire and 
intense pressure. When not in action but under battle con- 
ditions the medic would check over the unfit, massage sore 
muscles, dress blisters, treat dysenteries, and spray DDT 
on lice and other parasites that tormented the men. 

The medic himself needed a kind of inborn selflessness. 
He could not give in to his natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and survival but consciously had to expose himself to 
death. The Pacific war was specially tough on medics. In 
the jungles they knew that a soldier had to be really fit to 
survive a wound. The Red Cross insignia marking meant one 
thing to the Japanese—a target. Their snipers tried to pick 
off a medic—he was a fine trophy because his death meant 
that many soldiers might be put out of action, During World 
War 11, 3,061 Army medics were killed in action and the 
Navy and Marines lost 1,724. Іп at least опе campaign—lwo 
Jima—the mortality rate among medics was higher than 
among the fighting troops. 

The US Army regarded medical units as so vital that by 
the end of the war US forces had 2,200 compared with the 
Russians’ 1,500, the British 1,180 and the Germans’ 1,200. 

In 1947 the USA Hospital Corps was renamed the Army 
Medical Services, and since then American practice has 
been based on the simple philosophy of rapid field treatment 
and, wherever possible, helicopter evacuation to a forward 
field hospital. Every unit, no matter how small, has its 
medical orderlies equipped with blood plasma and trans- 
fusion sets. 

Because of good field treatment and rapid evacuation, in 
Korea, 1950-53, wounded men were being prepared for 
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1 g urgent medical attention at an advanced US casualty station in France, 1944. The man at left 
has a broken ankle; on the right a GI with a shrapnel wound in the head is receiving a blood transfusion. 
\ After the invasion of Normandy had gained enough ground, landing strips were hurriedly constructed, not only for the 
delivery of supplies, but for the fast evacuation of wounded men who needed urgent and extensive medical treatment. 


operation within two hours of their wounding. Few acts of 
gallantry can equal that of William Richard Charette, 
Hospital Corpsman Second Class, serving with a Marine 
rifle company on the morning of 27 March, 1953, when it 
was outnumbered and trapped by Chinese troops attacking 
towards Seoul, the South Korean capital. Casualties were 
heavy and Charette, hastening from one casualty to another, 
was sprinkling sulpha powder into a gaping wound when 
a grenade rolled a few feet away. He threw himself over his 
comrade as the grenade exploded, taking the entire con- 
cussion and being peppered with fragments. Despite his 
own intense shock, he crawled and stumbled to other 
wounded men. He was kneeling beside one wounded 
marine when machine-gun bullets chewed up the dirt and 
rocks nearby. Spotting а man whose battle vest had been 
torn from his body by blast, Charette used his own jacket to 
cover the wounded man 

Another man had a serious leg wound. To get at it 
Charette had to expose himself to fire, standing upright in 
the trench. When all the seriously wounded had been 
removed from the battlefield Charette allowed his own 
painful wounds to be treated. He has been called a ‘miracle 
medic’ because he lived through such fierce combat ordeals 
in the face of almost certain death. In fact, of the seven 
Medals of Honor awarded to the entire US Navy five went 
to noncombatant medics such as Richard Charette 

One of the most important new units developed in Korea 
was MASH (Mobile Army Surgical Hospital). Despite the 
ever-changing scenes in a MASH outfit the reception of a 
casualty was reduced to a ritual. When an ambulance 


(Left) Today's ‘s armies SSE EET amounts of their military budgets on saving lives. This armored ambulance, 


brought a wounded man from the front, the medics closed 
in on him as a team. One grabbed an arm and began trans- 
fusing a pint of blood; another injected a shot of morphine 
into the other arm 

If the wounded man's breathing had stopped the medics 
quickly gave him artificial respiration by forcing his arms up 
and down. As this was happening the blood team got a 
needle into a fast-moving arm. Meanwhile, another group 
cut off the man’s clothes, Filled with blood and holes from 
mortar and grenade fragments, the clothing often became 
lodged in the mangled flesh and had to be removed by 
surgery. 

Korea prepared the Army Medical Service for the even 
more demanding calls made on it in Vietnam. Warfare here 
did not provide secure routes of communication to the rear. 
Often there was no rear. Mines, booby traps and snipers 
made overland evacuation difficult. So Med-Evac—removal 
of battle wounded by helicopter—was developed to a fine 
art. Med-Evac operations were divided into four phases— 
the field, pick-up, flight and medical facility. The field phase 
covers the time the soldier is wounded or becomes ill until 
the Med-Evac helicopter arrives overhead, During this 
phase first aid is given, the illness or wound classified as to 
seriousness and a helicopter request radioed. Phase two, 
the heart of the Med-Evac pilot's work, is from time of 
arrival to departure. The flight phase is delivery of the 
patient to the medical base. Finally comes full treatment of 
the wounded man 

The fastest recorded time for a Med-Evac mission in 
Vietnam was 18 minutes from receipt of a request in the 


made by Alvis-British Leyland UK Ltd, can carry up to six wounded men and get them off the battlefield safely. (Center) 
A British soldier is evacuated from a Malayan action during the campaign against the terrorists. On the right of the 
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Squadron Ready Room until the casualty was on the hos- 
pital’s operating table. Average for Vietnam was 25 minutes. 
A surgical team aboard USS /wo Jima reported a nine- 
minute evacuation in 1967 but it is believed the helicopter 
was already in the zone when the marine was wounded. 
The Israelis carried out many 8-minute Med-Evacs in the 
October 1973 (Yom Kippur) War. 

Unlike the drivers of military road ambulances, the Med- 
Evac pilot must understand tactics. In Vietnam many rescue 
pilots had to call for fire and direct it onto a specific target 
so that they could land their helicopters safely and then get 
away. They could not remain grounded for more than 50 
seconds. Heavy infantry fire for just a few seconds could 
make a zone tenable for the Med-Evac helicopter to operate. 

At Da Nang, one UH-34 helicopter lifted a crew chief, an 
aerial gunner, a corpsman and 13 casualties out of a ‘hot LZ’ 
(landing zone under fire). It was damaged by enemy fire 
but remained aloft and returned safely to base. 

The development of resuscitation and anaesthesia has 
allowed medical teams to do things not previously possible. 
There is such determination to keep the seriously wounded 
soldier alive that an American wounded in action has a 
much better chance of survival than a civilian comparably 
injured in a car smash. 

The availability of fast medical help was one of the great 
morale boosters of the Vietnam war. The US Navy's Bureau 
of Medicine claims that about 98 per cent of men wounded 
in the field, but alive when first seen by the corpsmen on 
the spot, survived. The survival rate of those who reached 
hospital alive was 99 per cent, even though heavy casualties 
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after а major action might result іп an operating backlog of 
up to eight hours. 

Such astonishing figures were achieved at a high cost to 
medics themselves. For instance, of 15,000 US Navy согрѕ- 
men who served in Vietnam about 600 were killed in battle 
or died of wounds; 30 per cent were wounded 

Military medicine constantly faces new problems and 
must find new solutions. Early in 1971 the Army in Vietnam 
realised it was facing an unprecedented heroin epidemic. 
With the aid of a urinanalysis identification technique, in 
November 1971 the Army Medical Services tested every 
American serviceman in Vietnam and found that 5.5 per cent 
had used heroin. Eleven months later, through a vigorous, 
well-directed campaign of identification, detoxification, 
treatment, rehabilitation and prevention the medics had 
reduced the percentage to 2.5 per cent—a remarkable 
success 

The American Army Medical Service, probably more than 
any other military medical corps, is anticipating the casualties 
of future wars. The Brooke Army Burn Center, at San 
Antonio, Texas, leads the world in its field, though some of 
its methods are based on British techniques. The Americans, 
too, are ahead in aviation medicine and they are experiment- 
ing with top-secret methods of giving the medic greater 
protection while he is treating wounded men under fire. 

It is now 200 years since the actions on Lexington 
Common—but if the medical practice is infinitely more 
sophisticated the principle remains the same for doctor, 
surgeon and medic in the field: While you have two hands 
treat your patient. John Laffin 


picture Major John Stewart, serving with 16th Commonwealth Field Ambulance, directs the loading of the patient into а 
Westland Scout helicopter, flown by a sergeant pilot of the Army Air Corps. (Right) The price. One of the 3,061 US 


Army Medical Corpsmen killed in action in World War ll. Total for the three services was 4,785. 
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А 35-man crew was needed to fire this 100-ton monster. 


But in 1902 


When any of the 20,000 inhabitants of the Rock of Gibraltar 
walk past the Napier of Magdala Battery, near Fortress HO. 
on the west side of the Rock, they must think of the old days 
when the ‘Rock Buster’ roared its defiance across the bay 
towards Spain. Today, the Spanish are less easily deterred 

The ‘Rock Buster’ is listed on Gibraltar tourist maps as the 
'100-Топ Gun’. It was the mightiest artillery weapon ever 
when it was cast in 1872 to the design of Sir W. G 
Armstrong. 

Firing а 1,000lb shell, it was of the rifled, muzzle-loading 
type and was one of the first electrically fired weapons in the 
world, It had a theoretical rate of fire of one round every four 
minutes, At a later date a Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon 
Ogilvie claimed to have reduced the rate to two and a half 
minutes. This probably explains why the barrel split and had 
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ї made a bombardier out of a brave bugler 


Still in beautiful condition, the ‘Rock 
Buster’, built 1872, dwarfs a nearby 
tourist. The great cannon was one of the 
first electrically-tired guns 
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to be replaced. 

Thirty-five men were needed to operate this massive and 
complicated gun. These comprised a battery commander, 
master gunner, trumpeter, storeman, lamp man, fatigue man 
a nine-man detachment, twelve ammunition men, three 
position-finding men, a telephonist and range-finding man. 

All gunners had to be at least 6ft in height and weigh not 
less than 180 Ib. The master gunner wore a three-cornered 
hat 

Elevation and traverse of the gun were by steam power 
with an arc of fire of 150°. The ‘preparation for action time 
factor wasdetermined by the timetaken to develop a sufficient 
head of steam to operate the gun and mounting. This usually 
took at least two hours. This might seem a dangerous length 
of time, but it was probably offset by the fact that the gun 


was positioned to defend Gibraltar against sea attack. Any 
approaching battleship would take a minimum of two hours 
to get into the bay after being sighted off Tarifa Point. The 
position finder was located 729ft above sea level with 
communication by portable telephone. 

The climate of Gibraltar is affected by a curious phenome- 
non called the Levanter. This is an easterly wind. It drives 
damp air up the surface of the Rock. This forms a cloud 
which hangs mostly over the western side where the sun is 
obscured and the sea outside the harbor calm, At the same 
time on the eastern side, barely three quarters of a mile away, 
the sun will be shining. A strong wind lashes the sea against 
rocks and beaches. 

During Army-Navy maneuvers in 1904 a particularly low 
Levanter caused the sea to be obscured to all batteries except 
Napier. The day was saved for the Army when the Rock 
Buster successfully engaged the ‘enemy’ 

A dramatic episode in the history of the gun took place in 
1902 during a visit by an Inspector-General of Artillery. The 
gun was duly loaded with 4501Ь of gun powder, and the 
one-ton shell rammed home by a steam-powered ram. Five 
rounds full charge were to be fired for the VIP's benefit. The 
order was given and the electric tube was fired by Leclanché 
cells 

Nothing happened. 

‘Retire!’ shouted the Battery Commander. 


Everyone 


British minesweepers pass between the 
‘Rock Buster’ and its old enemy Spain. 
Calibre 17.72іп (450mm) 

Charge 450/b black prismpowder 
Range Eightmiles 

Muzzle velocity 1,548 fps _ 


immediately obeyed and spent the statutory half an hour 
under cover. Emerging, they gathered warily around the gun. 
The Inspector-General addressed the company. ‘Somebody 
will have to climb down the barrel and fasten the shell 
extractor so that the gun can be unloaded, | want a 
volunteer!" The silence was deafening. Then there stepped 
forward the only small, thin man among the entire crew— 
the trumpeter. ‘I'd like to try, sir.” 

Stripped to the waist, with a rope around him and pushing 
the extractor before him, the brave—or mad (or both)— 
volunteer wriggled down 20ft of barrel. When the signal 
came to haul him out a great sigh of relief went up. Within 
a few minutes a winch had withdrawn the shell, The 
trumpeter was promoted to bombardier that night. 

Today, the Rock Buster sits on its immense platform by 
the side of the building which houses the Napier Battery. 
Its long, thick, carefully polished barrel points over a railing 
out to sea from whence might come the enemies of an 
empire on which the sun was not expected ever to set. 

Few people call to see it. The tourists, playing on the 
beach at Rosia Bay, a quarter of a mile away, are mostly 
unaware of its existence. The Gibraltar Tourist Office does 
not seem to think that there would be sufficient interest to 
include in their tours this triumph of 19th century engineer- 
ing. 

Cyril Bracegirdle 


BAROSSA 1011 


The French saw off the Spaniards and cornered the British. 
Only a brilliant assault by General Graham saved the day 


For the men who took part, Barossa was six days tedious 
marching and two hours exhilarating battle. A British 
victory in 1811 near Cadiz in Spain during the Peninsular 
War (La Guerra de la Independencia), it was brilliant in the 
making but barren іп its aftermath. The poet Lord Byron's 
"Bright Barossa’ delighted England because it was a land 
victory to complement that at sea off nearby Cape Trafalgar 
and because British soldiers for the first time made a battle- 
field trophy of one of Napoleon's vaunted eagle standards. 
Barossa was a classic demonstration of the superiority of 
British infantry lines over French columns even when the 
former were outmaneuvered and forced to attack uphill. All 
the previous British victories of the Peninsular War had been 
won by redcoat lines on the defensive. 

The British tend to think of the Peninsular War as a 
straightforward duel between the Duke of Wellington (or 
Sir John Moore) and a series of French marshals, The great 
victories of the Anglo-Portuguese army—Busaco, Sala- 
manca, Vitoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle and Nive—are so clearly 
milestones on the road to France that one loses sight of the 
vast and complicated struggle between the French and 
Spaniards into which other small British armies occasionally 
ventured. All round the perimeter of Spain, from Catalonia 
through Murcia, Andalusia and Galicia to the Asturias, 
ragged Spanish armies were waging a constant struggle 
against the occupation forces. They were always poorly 
trained, seldom paid, ill-led and frequently defeated but the 
French could never ignore them, any more than they could 
shrug off the even more disjointed operations of the 
guerrillas. It was the constant drain which this fragmentary 
fighting imposed on French resoucres that enabled Welling- 
ton to fight battles against them on more or less equal terms, 

In the second half of 1810 the French made their greatest 
effort to drive the British from Portugal. Wellington retreated 
to the Lines of Torres Vedras in the face of Marshal André 
Маѕѕепа'ѕ Army of Portugal which greatly outnumbered the 
Anglo-Portuguese force. Маѕѕепа'ѕ four corps had a paper 
strength of 95,000, but even this represented less than a 
third of the total French strength in the Peninsula. There 
were another quarter of a million French soldiers trying to 
maintain King Joseph Bonaparte’s rule. The Army of the 
South had 90,000 of them commanded by Marshal Nicolas 
Jean-de-Dieu Soult, whose task was to occupy Andalusia 
and carry on the siege of Cadiz. Cadiz was important 
because it was the seat of the Spanish government, the 
focus of the spirit of national resistance. Of immense 
natural strength, Cadiz was impregnable given an adequate 
garrison and command of the sea, In 1811 the city was 
protected by a large Anglo-Spanish fleet and a garrison of 
about 25,000 men, a force stronger, though not in quality, 
than the investing army. Marshal Claude Perrin Victor, Duke 
of Belluno and опе of Napoleon's earliest comrades in arms, 


‘Eagle of the Eighth’ held 
by a Fusilier Ensign Color 
Bearer. His eagle was sixth 
to be taken by the British 
and the first in battle. 

Sgt. Masterson killed the 
aquilifere with his pike 
and seized the eagle-staff. 
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who commanded it, had no real chance of taking Cadiz. 

Victor's position was least promising at the beginning of 
the year. Napoleon decided, very belatedly, that the Army 
of the South should make a diversion against southern 
Portugal to help Massena. The operation he ordered Soult 
to undertake was quite impracticable. Instead, the marshal 
decided to collect a field army and lay siege to Badajoz, the 
great frontier fortress between Portugal and Spain. In 
January 1811 Soult marched 20,000 men north over the 
Sierra Morena mountains and was out of supporting 
distance until mid-March, leaving Victor to continue his 
siege with fewer than 18,000 men and no reinforcements 
within call, 

There was now an obvious opportunity for the Cadiz 
garrison to take the offensive but although outnumbering 
the besiegers by four to three, their chances of making a 
successful sortie were not as favorable as that. Most of the 
garrison were Spanish, mainly recruits, who did not inspire 
much confidence. A Highland private soldier described 
them as ‘complete scarecrows, badly clothed, ill-paid and 
worse officered. There could not be imagined a more 
barbarous looking, grotesque assemblage of men in the 
world than a Spanish regular regiment. No two men are 
dressed alike—one wants shoes, another a coat, another 
has а slip of a blanket, with a hole cut in the middle, and his 
head thrust through it. It is a rare thing to find one of them 
with his accoutrements complete; and their arms are kept 
in such order that if brought to action the half of them would 
be useless. On the march they have no regularity—just like 
a flock of sheep.” 


Fortunately the garrison included a division of British and = 


Portuguese troops under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Thomas Graham, a splendid 62-year-old Scottish 
veteran who had come late to soldiering. As a Whig 
Member of Parliament he had viewed the French Revolution 
with the vague benevolence of his parliamentary colleagues 
until gaining first-hand experience of it. When the corpse of 
his lovely wife was insulted by a mob at Toulouse, he turned 
soldier, raised a regiment of two battalions in 1794 at his 
own expense and, aged 45, began an active military career 
with the temporary rank of colonel. He had been ADC to 
Sir John Moore at the Battle of Corunna (1809), and by 
Moore's intercession his commission, contrary to all 
regulations, had been made permanent making him eligible 
for promotion to general, Old though he was, Graham was 
admired by all ranks. A sergeant wrote: ‘He lives in their 
affections; they not only looked up to him with confidence 
as their commander but they esteemed and respected him 
as their firm friend and protector,’ 

The first Spanish plan for a sortie was for the British 
contingent to make a sally against the French left flank near 
the sea south of Cadiz. Graham gladly accepted this project 
but then the Spaniards changed their minds. They proposed 
а much more ambitious plan for 15,000 men to land on the 
southern tip of Spain and march north to attack the French 
siege-lines from the rear. Since the Spanish part of the army 
would be double the British, command would have to be in 
Spanish hands but Graham agreed to participate, since the 
Spaniards wanted ‘the example of the British troops.’ But 
he had serious misgivings about the designated commander, 
‘weak and timid’ Captain-General Manuel La Peña. 

Leaving only a skeleton force in Cadiz, the British division 
sailed 50 miles to Tarifa which they reached on 24 February 
to be joined by two battalions from the Gibraltar garrison 
While they waited for the Spaniards to arrive, the officers 
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were guests of the 28th Foot (Gloucestershire Regiment). 
The mess president recalled that ‘the draught on our cellar 
was deep, and profiting by the experience of the first day of 
the jubilee, we passed on the second day a restriction 
limiting each officer to a pint of port and half a bottle of 
claret; but notwithstanding this precaution we ran a pipe 
(105 gallons) of port dry in less than four days. Port and 
brandy, being easily procured, were not subject to restric- 
tion. It was calculated that including port, claret and brandy, 
two thousand bottles were emptied in our mess house 
within a week. Our wine accounts were much confused.’ 
During this alcoholic pause, Graham organized his force 
into two brigades, under Brigadier-General William Thomas 
Dilkes and Colonel William Wheatley, with three indepen- 
dent battalions of flank (grenadier and light) companies. 
The Anglo-Spanish army of 20 infantry battalions (seven 
British), six cavalry squadrons and 24 guns, marched off to 
the north on 28 February. From the start, La Рейа'ѕ 
incompetence fully justified Graham's misgivings. He had 
the choice of two roads and set the army marching up one 
of them. Then he changed his mind, ordered a counter- 
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(/nset) Barossa at the extremity of the Iberian Peninsula, по тоге than а sideshow during Wellington's pursuit of the 
French from Portugal, but yet another amphibious expedition made possible by the Royal Navy. (Battle Map) Graham's two 
Infantry brigades smash Marshal Victor's two-division attempt to trap the allies between Almansa Creek and the sea. 


march to the other. The troops were under arms for 18 
hours and this pattern of march and countermarch went on 
for four days. 

When the river Barbate was reached on 3 March the 
whole column was halted while the Spaniards took off their 
boots and stockings to wade across. Graham, his patience 
wearing thin, asked permission for the British to take the 
lead. This being granted, he ordered the Rifles to ‘march 
straight through it without any picking of steps, and to go 
forward in regular sections, one man supporting another. 
They went in and marched straight through it as if it had 
been plain ground, the water taking them generally about 
mid-deep, The rest of the British army followed and all were 
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through in less than half an hour. A one-horse cart stuck 
fast in the middle of it. General Graham seeing this instantly 
dismounted and, plunging in, set his shoulder to the wheel 
and fairly lifted it clear of the obstruction. La Рейа and those 
about him, after seeing the example set them by our general, 
really seemed ashamed of their former conduct and, setting 
to in good earnest, they contrived to urge their soldiers and 
officers to take to the water with more freedom, and before 
dark the whole army had got over.’ 

After a night of marching to and fro the Spanish advance 
guard came in sight of Cadiz at 0900 on 5 March, The 
troops had already been on their feet for 14 hours. Between 
them and the bridge across the San Petri river to the Island 


of Leon, which would take them back to Cadiz, could be 
seen a French division of 3,000 men. Although there was a 
Spanish force holding the bridgehead in the French rear, 
La Peña immediately took fright and abandoned all thought 
of attacking the main French army. He became intent only 
on getting safely back into Cadiz. This was exactly what 
Marshal Victor had hoped he would ао. For the French 
commander had concentrated two small infantry divisions 
(7,000 men) on the flank of the allied line of advance and 
planned to ambush them while all eyes were on their front. 

La Peña ordered his leading division to attack the French 
barring their path. Simultaneously a battalion from Cadiz 
started to move forward from the bridgehead. A British 
staff officer watching from the heights wrote that ‘about 
ten o'clock General Lardizabal moved down with his corps 


A Lt.-Gen. Thomas Graham won Barossa despite his age. 
œ Marshal Victor commanded | Corps in Spain. 

V Line v. Column—Wheatley’s Brigade (1,560 men) іп 
2-deep line overlaps four 9-deep battalion columns 
(2,800 men). 


to open the communication. The French corps formed to 
receive the Spaniards who began to throw away their fire 
long before they arrived within firing distance of the enemy. 
The plan of attack made by Lardizabal appeared to be 
injudicious in the extreme in as much as he pushed his guns 
forward by the sea beach unsupported by any respectable 
force and commenced firing at the enemy from a situation 
so low that every shot must either have gone over their 
heads or fallen very short of them. While the Spanish guns 
were firing the French were drawn up with much apparent 
unconcern as if they were expecting the arrival of a 
reviewing general. It was quite clear from the first view of 
the operation that the French never dreamt of disputing our 
advance. The Spaniards kept firing away with musketry not 
a shot of which the French returned but remained perfectly 
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still (with the exception of a few light troops) until they 


found themselves in perfect readiness to move off.’ 

As soon as the road was clear La Рейа ordered ап 
immediate retreat across the San Petri into Cadiz. Graham, 
with not enough troops to go his own way, had to agree. A 
rearguard of five Spanish battalions and one British would 
cover the rétreat by holding the Cerro del Puerco, a long, 
160ft-high hill with its southern end near the sea and the 
coastguard tower of Barossa. Graham detailed the Gibraltar 
Flank Battalion, six picked companies under Major John 
Frederick Brown, for this duty and rode off into the middle 
of the British column marching through the woods towards 
the San Petri 

On the Cerro del Puerco, Brown and his 514 men found 
themselves alone apart from some Spanish dragoons whose 
commander, Colonel Samuel Whittingham, a British officer 
in the Spanish service, rode up to the major and asked him 
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what he intended to do. ‘What do | intend to do, sir? | 
intend to fight the French.’ Whittingham replied, ‘You may 
do as you please, but we are decided on a retreat.’ ‘Very 
well, sir,’ said Brown, ‘I shall stop where | am.’ The 
Spaniards rode off leaving the battalion alone. Soon 400 
French cavalry approached and cantered round the hill, 
getting between Brown and the main British force. Simul- 
taneously at about 1230 a heavy column of French infantry 
marched southward on the east side of the hill. They threw 
out voltigeur skirmishers and wheeled to attack. Seeing 
that, by staying, he could only sacrifice his men to no 
purpose, Brown informed Graham of his retreat and marched 
his men down the westward slope. They forced а way in а 
square through the French dragoons. 

Brown's message, carried by a German hussar, reached 
Graham when he was about two’ miles from the crest of 
Cerro. At that moment a French roundshot crashed through 


the pine trees where the British were marching. Turning the 
troops about, Graham galloped back up the track until he 
reached the open ground at the bottom of the slope. He 
could see one French division on the crest of the Cerro 
while another was near the northern end of the hill. Just 
then Major Brown rode up. The general snapped ‘Did | not 
give you orders to defend Barossa hill ?' 

"Yes, sir. But you would not have me fight the whole 
French army with 470 men.’ 

‘Had you not five Spanish battalions together with 
artillery and cavalry ?" 

‘Oh, they all ran away long before the enemy came within 
cannon shot.” 

‘It's a bad business, Brown. You must instantly turn round 
and attack,’ 

Brown's job was to buy time while the rest of the division 
got clear of the wood and deployed for battle. He must 


In the foreground the 2/87th Foot are about to capture 

the eagle of the 8eme Ligne. Leval's division has broken 

up under the steady British volleying, its front four 
battalions suffered 41 per cent casualties while the half-as- 
numerous redcoats only lost a third of the French loss. 


have known that it was a suicidal task but with the greatest 
gaiety he ‘rode to the front of his battalion and taking off his 
hat said in a voice to be heard by all, “Gentlemen, | am 
happy to be the bearer of good news: General Graham has 
done you the honour of being the first to attack those 
fellows. Now follow me, you rascals!" He pointed to the 
enemy and, giving the order to advance, broke into his 
favourite air Hearts of Oak.’ 

Brown's little force did all that could be expected of it. 
Its desperate advance into a storm of grapeshot effectively 
checked any French advance. And when a French detach- 
ment moved against the survivors who had taken cover, 
they drove them off with the bayonet. The battalion suffered 
236 casualties. Just two out of 22 officers were untouched 
although only 14 allowed themselves to be returned as 
casualties. 

Meanwhile, Dilkes’ brigade of Guards had got clear of the 
wood. The men were already very tired having ‘undergone a 
long and harassing march, and been about twenty hours 
under arms with their packs on.’ Graham shouted ‘Form as 
you can!’ and directed them to attack the Cerro in support 
of Brown's battalion. With their flank covered by two Rifle 
companies, the ragged line of 920 Guardsmen went forward 
unflinchingly into the fire of six French guns. Twice the 
French columns came down against them. Twice the steady 
volleys of the Guards in line drove the assailants back up 
the hill. Even the remnants. of the shattered flank battalion 
rallied to help. Their wounded adjutant ‘contrived to get 
eight or ten men together: to this little force | proposed 
charging a howitzer, which was pouring forth destruction 
immediately in our front. This proposition being well 
received, | seized a firelock (there were many spare ones) 
and on this a drummer named Adams of the 28th Grenadier 
Company said that were he not obliged to pay for his drum, 
he would also take a musket. Upon my telling the boy | 
would pay for his drum, he flung it away and armed. We 
now darted forward and were so fortunate as to capture the 
gun at the very moment when it was being reloaded. Two 
artillerymen were bayoneted; the others rode off on their 
mules.” 

The Cerro was recaptured. The British musketry mowed 
down the deeper French columns which were enfiladed by 
Brown's resurrected battalion. Généra/ de Division Ruffin 
and Chef de Brigade Chaudron Rousseau fell mortally 
wounded and all Marshal Victor's hat waving could not 
save the day. The Guards brigade lost more than 400 men, a 
third of its strength. The six battalions of French sustained 
850 casualties, one third of their numbers. They were 
chased away by the two squadrons of 2nd Hussars, King’s 
German Legion, who broke the French dragoons and 
captured two guns. 

Wheatley’s brigade had the support of all 10 British guns 
and advanced at right angles to Dilkes’ march attacking the 
French division which was trying to force its way between 
the Cerro and the San Petri river. The eight 6-pounders and 
two 5.5in howitzers opened fire at 1,500 yards on the 
French columns of march with shrapnel and then closed to 
grapeshot range. They continued to fire with deadly effect 
and overpowered six French guns who endeavored to 
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engage them, The French infantry initially formed square in 
the belief that cavalry would surely follow up such a storm 
of fire. The gunners kept their work up despite the loss of 
55 men and 39 horses. Although he had the support of both 
the Cadiz and the Portuguese Flank Battalions Wheatley 
could still only bring 2,500 infantry against more than 
4,000 French. 

Behind a screen of 700 Riflemen and Cacadores (Portu- 
guese light troops), who fought a delaying action, Wheat- 
ley's brigade advanced steadily only emerging from the 
thick woods when 300 yards from the enemy. Five French 
battalions advanced to meet them, each about 700 strong 
but, as was the French custom, they came on in column. 
This sacrificed their numerical advantage. Only the men in 
the front two ranks of each battalion, about 160, could 
bring their muskets to bear on the enemy. The British had 
their two-and-a-half battalions in long two-deep lines so 
that every musket could bear. The ends of the line greatly 
overlapped the nine-deep French formation and could 
swing forward and fire into the French flank. It was 1,500 
muskets against 600. 

What this meant is illustrated by a description, written the 
day after by Hugh Gough, a major who was to become a 
Viscount and Field-Marshal. He was commanding the 722 
Irishmen of the 2nd Battalion, 87th Foot (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). They advanced against the French 8éme Regiment 
d'Infanterie de Ligne, each side holding their fire until they 
were within 50 yards. Both units fired a volley and continued 
to press forward. ‘The French waited until we came within 
25 paces of them, before they broke, and as they were in 
column when they did they could not get away. It was 
therefore a scene of most dreadful carnage. They made, 
while we were amongst them (about a quarter of an hour) 
little or no opposition, We could have taken or destroyed 
the whole regiment but at this moment the French 45éme 
came down on our right and General Graham, who during 
the whole of the action was in the midst of it, pointed them 
out and begged | would call them off my men. With the 
greatest difficulty, by almost cutting them down, | got the 
right wing (five companies) collected, with which we 
charged the 45eme, but after firing until we got to within 
about 50 paces of them they (for us, fortunately) broke and 
fled, for had they done their duty, fatigued as my men were, 
they must have cut us to pieces.’ After a fierce struggle the 
87th captured the eagle of the 8éme. They received the title 
of ‘Prince of Wales's Own Irish Regiment’ in recognition. 
The cowardly 45éme’s turn of speed did not save their own 
eagle from capture at Waterloo. 

On the left of Gough's теп, 450 of the 28th and 200 
Coldstreamers who, in the confusion in the wood, had 
become detached from Dilkes’ brigade, engaged two 
battalion columns of the French 54ème Régiment. A 
captain in the 28th described how, ‘as we disengaged 
ourselves from the wood, we formed line under cover of the 
95th (Rifles), and advanced to meet their right wing, which 
was coming down in close column; this gave us a great 
advantage, and here the coolness of Colonel Belson was 
conspicuous ; we being the left regiment, he moved us up 
without firing a shot, close to their right battalion, which 


Another version of the eagle's capture. The color party 
of French grenadiers vainly tries to save it. A bursting 
howitzer shell or shrapnel has scythed down two French 
mounted officers. Accurate British artillery fire was 
decisive in ‘softening up’ Leval's hapless division, 
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had just begun to deploy (into line). Colonel Belson then 
gave orders to fire by platoons from centre to flanks, at the 
same time “to be sure to fire at their legs and spoil their 
dancing ;*—this order was observed for a short time with 
dreadful effect. Twice did we attempt to charge the enemy, 
who being double our strength (our flank companies being 
away with Brown) only retired a little. Giving three cheers, 
we charged a third time, and succeeded—the enemy gave 
way and fled in every direction, In less than two hours they 
had been beaten in every part of the field.” 

All this time General La Рейа sat his horse among 16 
battalions gathered near the bridge over the San Petri, 


Reinforced from Cadiz he had more than 10,000 men. He 
gave no orders to support the British who, as he could see, 
were greatly outnumbered. One of his generals asked per- 
mission to help Wheatley’s brigade but was curtly refused 
Two Spanish battalions did, on their own initiative, march 
back to support their allies but arrived too late. 

Graham had exposed himself fearlessly throughout the 
battle. After his horse was shot from under him, he led the 
Coldstream Guards on foot. On one occasion he was only 
saved from being cut down by a French officer's respect for 
his white hair. The general ended the action victorious but 
in a cold fury with his ally. ‘Not even a single Spanish staff 


officer appeared to learn what was going on till the action 
was over.’ The British division spent the night on the 
ground they had recaptured and collected their own and 
French wounded. 

Next morning they marched back to Cadiz, passing 
through the Spanish army. Graham sent a note to La Рейа 
withdrawing his agreement to serve under his command. 
The Spaniard proposed attacking the French. Graham would 
have nothing to do with him. His 5,217 men had suffered 
1,238 casualties, almost a 25 per cent loss, including a high 
proportion of officers. He would not risk them again under 
La Pefia’s orders. Graham was undoubtedly right to refuse 
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Tarifa 31 December 181 1—another feather in the сар of Major Gough and his 87th, eagle-takers at Barossa, Their musketry 


but it was unfortunate. The French troops lost 2,062 men 
out of 7,170. They also lost six guns, half the two batteries 
engaged, When Marshal Victor held a council of war it was 
resolved that if the allies attacked again there would be no 
alternative to abandoning the siege of Cadiz. 

As it was the siege remained a stalemate until August 
1812, when Wellington's victory at Salamanca forced the 
French to evacuate the whole of Andalusia. The retreat of 
Victor to Seville after Barossa would have been a great 
propaganda victory for the allies. But nevertheless numerous 
French forces remained tied down by the siege of Cadiz 
(including those who held open the lines of communication 
back to the Sierra Morena) for a further 18 months. This 
was perhaps more advantageous to the allies than a 
temporary gain of territory in March 1811. 

The Spanish Regency wrote Graham a most flattering 
letter and offered to make him ‘a Grandee of the first class 
with the title of Duque del Cerro del Puerco’ (‘Duke of the 
Hog's Back’). Graham refused the dukedom. La Peña was 
putting it about that Graham's withdrawal of co-operation 
on the day after the battle had ruined the whole campagin 
and the Spanish newspapers were attacking the Scotsman 
in the most virulent articles. Graham, the kindliest of men, 
was built up by the Spanish press into a monster of 
cowardice and dishonor. 

But he had his consolations, a Knighthood of the Bath 
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and fire from the Retiro Tower's cannon massacre a French grenadier column trying to storm the Tarifa bridgehead. 


and a posting as second-in-command of the main army 
under Wellington. When he left Cadiz, Graham received the 
tribute that must have pleased him most. ‘The non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers’ of the detach- 
ment of Foot Guards serving under him sent him a letter. 
They thanked him for ‘the glorious manner in which you 
led us to victory, and the noble manner in which you 
prepared us for it, which made us forget the fatigues of 
eighteen hours under arms when the word was given for 
battle... .' 

Wellington summed up the short, gallant but abortive 
campaign with his usual conciseness. He wrote to Graham 
to congratulate him ‘and the brave troops under your 
command, on the signal victory which you gained on the 
5th March. | have no doubt whatever that their success 
would have had the effect of raising the siege of Cadiz, if the 
Spanish corps had made any effort to assist them; and | am 
equally certain, from your account of the ground, that if 
you had not decided with the utmost promptitude to attack 
the enemy, and if your attack had not been a most vigorous 
one, the whole allied army would have been lost. You have 
to regret that such a victory should not have been followed 
by all the consequences which might reasonably be 
expected from it; but you may console yourself that you 
did your utmost and, at all events, saved the allied army.’ 

Michael Glover 
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